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Plus:  Frangoise  Hardy  returns 


Major  seeks  to  block  resignation  on  eve  of  summit 

I want  out 

says  Euro 

minister 


|£p 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


THE  Foreign  Office 
minister  respon- 
sible for  key  ne- 
gotiations over 
Britain’s  relation- 
ship with  the 
European  Union  has  written 
to  John  Major  asking  to 
resign  from  the  Government. 

The  decision  by  David 
Davis  is  motivated  by  a mix- 
ture of  personal  frustration 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
thrust  of  EU  policy,  senior 
Tories  revealed  last  night. 

One  well-placed  right- , 
winger  said  last  night  “He 
has  left  his  resignation  letter 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
said  ‘I'm  sorry,  Tm  not  ac- 
cepting it’  But  I think  you 
will  find  that  he  will  go  if  he 
isn't  given  anything.” 

Any  resignation  at.  this 
stage  would  have  an  incendi- 
ary effect  on  a jittery  Tory 
Party  trying  to  keep  the  lid  on 
the  split  between  right  and 
left  pro  and  anti  European. 

Mr  Davis's  letter  of  resigna- 
tion is  doubly  embarrassing 
as  it  comes  on  the  eve  of  the 
Florence- summit,  where  the 
final  delicate  negotiations 
that  Britain  hopes  will  see  a 
lifting  of  the  beef  ban  will 
take  place. 

It  would  also  be  seen  as  fur- 
ther proof  that  ministers  are 
maneouvring  for  the  post-de- 
feat. post-Major  succession 
battle  after  Tony  Blair  has 
won  the  forthcoming  election. 

So  far,  Mr  Davis  has  been 
talked  out  of  resignation  by 
friends  and  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. who  is  said  to  have 


David  Davis . . . tipped  as 
leadership  contender 

hinted  at  promotion,  possibly 
to  the  Cabinet  for  the  Minis- 
ter for  Europe  when  the  ex- 
pected reshuffle  comes  in 
July. 

Other  middle-ranking  min- 
isters are  rumoured  to  be 
poised  to  resign  before  the 
election,  including  one  pro- ; 
European  who  is  standing 
down  next  time. 

Some  MPs  had  expected  the 
highflying  Mr  Davis  to  be 
among  the  ministers  and 
shadow  ministers  made  privy 
councillors  in  last  weekend's 
Birthday  Honours  List  The 
fact  that  be  was  not  is  said  to 
have  disappointed  the  47- 
year-old  minister,  who  has 
been  MP  for  Boothferry  since 
1987  and  has  been  tipped  as  a 
future  leadership  contender.  j 

By  reputation  he  is  a young  ! 
Thatcherite  and  Euro-sceptic  1 
who  was  given  his  present 
post  — like  his  predecessor, 
David  Beathcote-Amory  — 
precisely  because  his  pres- 
ence will  reassure  fellow- 


sceptics  that  the  Foreign 
Office  will  not  sell  out  British 
interests. 

When  the  ex-grammar 
school  boy  was  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Office  it  was  ru- 
moured that  the  then  Foreign 
Secretary.  Douglas  Hurd,  was 
unhappy.  Mr  Davis,  a former 
whip,  had  a reputation  for  a 
robust  style  and  straight  talk- 
ing, considered  by  some  to  be 
out  of  place  in  the  FO. 

Earlier  this  year  he  was 
among  ministers  dispatched 
to  EU  capitals  to  promote 
Britain's  case  that  it  had  been 
mistreated  in  the  beef  war. 
and . was  winding  up  last 
night's  pre-summit  Commons 
debate  on  Europe,  a twice- 
yearly  event,  before  joining 
the  official  party'  in  Florence 
for  today's  summit  opening. 

Among  Mr  Davis's  duties  is 
negotiating  in  the  EU’S  inter- 
governmental conference 
(I GC>,  now  reviewing  the 
workings  of . the  -Maastricht 
Treaty. 

Though  Mr  Major's  IGC 
white  paper  proposed  “part- 
nership of  nations",  with, 
variable  degrees  of  commit- 
ment to  political  and  eco- 
nomic integration,  as  the  best 
model  for  expanding  the  EU 
to  the  south  and  east  many 
Tory  Euro-sceptics  believe 
that  the  Cabinet’s  agreed  lan- 
guage will  not  be  matched  in 
practice. 

Mr  Davis  is  thought  to  have 
been  close  to  quitting  a few 
weeks  ago.  Some  Tories  claim 
that  “a  heavy  operation  is 
now  In  place  to  talk  him 
down,  a rubbishing  job,"  in 
case  he  does  resign. 

Motor's  ‘victory,  ’ page  2 
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“Bird  had  entered  the  field  a good  two  minutes  after  a respectful  PA  announcement, 
making  one  wonder  whether  he  had  paused  for  a last  visit  to  the  loo.  He  walked,  back 
slightly  bent,  through  a guard  of  honour  formed  by  two  applauding  teams.  As  he 
headed  for  the  square,  he  turned  to  deliver  a wave  that  needed  only  the  addition  of  a 
pipe  and  a Gannex  raincoat  to  look  the  very  spit  of  Harold  Wilson’  David  Hopes,  pag- 15 


At  this  point  in  the  play,  menace  can  be  heightened 
by  the  arrival  of  a helicopter  and  a police  task  force 


Dial  can  CampbeH 

OFFICER.  Now  hear  this.  You 
are  mountain  people.  You  hear 
me?. . Iz  is  not  permitted  to 
speak  vour  mountain  language 
in  this  place  ...It  is  outlawed. 
You  may  only  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  capital.  . . You 
will  be  badly  punished  if  you 
attempt  to  speak  your  moun- 
tain language  in  this  place. 

This  is  a military  decree . . . 

Any  questions? 

— Mountain  Language  by 
Harold  Pinter 

ARMED  men  in  uniform.  | 
Hooded  hostages  held  at 
gunpoint.  Automatic 
weapons.  It  seemed  the  stuff 
of  urban  nightmare. 

When  a concerned  resident 
of  Haringey,  north  London, 
spotted  a group  of  armed  and 
uniformed  men  entering  the 
local  Kurdish  community 
centre,  the  police  responded 
in  numbers. 

Officers  sped  to  the  scene  m 
Portland  Gardens-  Police 
marksmen  stationed  them- 

selves  on  rooftops  with  auto- 
matic weapons  trained  on  en- 
trances and  extts-  A 
helicopter  was  dispatched. 
Tension  mounted. 

Those  emerging  from  the 
hall  were  told  to  put  their 
hands  up.  grabbed,  hand- 
cuffed, and  forbidden  to  com- 
municate with  one  other  in 
Kurdish  or  Turkish.  Finally, 
after  an  hour,  doors  were 


Inside 


smashed,  and  police  entered 
the  building.  . . 

Inside  were  the  remaining 
props  and  scripts  used  by  the 
Kurdish  actors  from  the  Yem 
Yasam  (New  Life!  company  in 
a rehearsal  of  their  produc- 
tion of  Harold  Pinter's  Moun- 
tain Language.  No  real 
weapons  were  found.  End  of 
siege. 

The  25-minute  play,  first 
performed  at  the  National 
Theatre  in  1988.  is  about  the 
persecution  of  people  who 
choose  to  speak  their  own  dia- 
lect. In  the  course  of  it, 
hooded  prisoners  are  interro- 
gated and  tortured. 

Last  night  Scotland  Yard 
confirmed  that  officers  had 
responded  on  Wednesday 


Britain 


Asurgethdefriarid 
forpropertyin  : 
the  spring  fueifed 
speculation  that  the 
housing  market  has 
emerged  from  its 
six-year  recession. 


night  to  reports  of  armed  men 
in  uniform.  There  had  been 
fears  off  a possible  shoot-out 
between  members  of  the 
Turkish  and  Kurdish  commu- 
nities. between  whom  rela- 
tions have  been  volatile  be- 
cause of  the  treatment  of  the 
Kurds  in  Turkey'. 

Yesterday  officers  were  try- 
ing to  patch  up  doors  and 
community  relations  with 
apologies  and  promises  of 
speedy  repairs. 

“It  was  really  tense  and 
really  OTT,”  said  the  commu- 
nity centre's  co-ordinator, 
Sheri  Laizer.  “There  were 
about  50  or  60  officers.  People 
tried  to  explain  that  it  was 
just  a rehearsal  of  a play.  We 
had  told  the  local  police 
station  last  Sunday  about  it 
and  they  said  there  would  be 
no  problem.  We  even  had 
receipts  for  the  plastic  guns 
from  the  National,  but  the 
police  wouldn’t  listen  to  any- 
one who  was  Kurdish  or  let 
them  talk  to  each  other.” 

Harold  Pinter,  who  said  his 
play  was  inspired  by  the 
Kurdish  situation  although 
not  specifically  about  the 
Kurds,  said:  “The  line  be- 
tween fiction  and  reality 
sometimes  becomes  very 
blurred” 

He  added  that  he  was 
touched  that  a Kurdish  group 
was  performing  it  and  in- 
tended to  see  it  when  it 
reaches  the  stage  next  month 
at  Hoxton  Hall  in  east 
London. 


Alias  theory  over  man 
named  in  M25  killing 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

Detectives  yesterday 
named  the  man  they 
want  to  interview  over 
the  M25  “road  rage”  murder 
I as  Anthony  Francis  of  Bexley , 
Kent  But  police  sources  last 
night  suggested  that  the  name 
might  be  a alias  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  underworld. 

The  detective  leading  the 
investigation  urged  Kenneth 
Noye,  who  was  cleared  of  the 
murder  of  an  undercover 
policeman  but  jailed  over  the 
£26  million  Brink's  Mat  rob- 
bery, to  come  forward  and 
eliminate  himself  from  the  in- 
quiry. He  has  been  reportedly 
sighted  in  Cyprus,  MarheUa, 
Tenerife  and  Paris  since  the 
investigation  started. 

Stephen  Cameron,  aged  21, 
an  electrician,  was  knifed  to 
death  on  May  19  at  the 
M25/M20  intersection  in 
Kent,  following  a minor  alter- 
cation. His  fiancee,  Danielle 
Cable,  aged  17,  watched  in 
horror  as  he  was  attacked. 

Someone  with  the  name 
Anthony  Francis  used  to  live 
at  Brigden  Road  In  Bexley  al- 
though he  has  not  been  seen 
there  since  last  month.  Detec- 
tive Superintendent  Nick  Bid- 
dlss,  who  Is  leading  the  inves- 
tigation. said  at  a news 
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Kenneth  Noye,  left,  and  a police  videofit  of  their  suspect 

conference  in  Canterbury  "ghost",  a name  of  conve- 
that  he  believed  Mr  Francis  nience  used  by  local 
might  have  important  criminals, 
information.  Mr  Noye,  from  West  Kings- 

Mr  Francis  was  described  down.  Kent.  left  the  country 
as  aged  between  20  and  SO.  6ft  shortly  after  the  murder 
talk  and  stocky.  But  detec-  Reports  have  placed  him  hi 
tives  said  they  bad  been  un-  Spain,  France,  and  the  Turk- 
able  to  find  anyone  in  the  ish  area  of  Cyprus.  He  was 
area  who  knew  him  although  released  from  prison  in  1991 
two  women  at  his  address  had  after  serving  eight  years  of  a 
been  interviewed.  14  year  sentence  for  handling 

“We  have  to  find  Mr  Fran-  proceeds  from-  the  1983 
cis,  who  is  shown  as  the  regis-  Brink's  Mat  bullion  robbery 
tered  owner  of  the  vehicle,"  near  Heathrow  airport  In 
said  Mr  Biddiss.  Police  also  1986.  he  was  acquitted  of  mur- 
gave  details  of  the  vehicle  dering  Detective  Constable 
they  want  to  trace:  a dark  John  Fordham,  who  had  been 
blue  or  grey  Land  Rover  Dis-  hiding  in  his  grounds  on  sur- 
covery,  registration  L794  JTF.  veillance  duty.  Mr  Noye  said 
Police  sources  last  night  he  had  acted  in  self  defence, 
confirmed  that  it  was  possible  No  one  at  Mr  Noye’s  home 
that  “Mr  Francis”  was  a wished  to  comment  last  night. 
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BorisYeftan 
sacked  three  of  the 
most  powerful  men 
in  hfs  government 
amid  allegations  . 
that  they  had  tried 
to  stage  a coup. 
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London’s  position 
as  the  centre  of 
world  commodity 
trading  has  been 
jeopardised  by.*  . 
the  Sumitomo 
copper  scandal. 
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news, 
delivered 
to  your 
door. 

The  Guardian  International  and  the 
Observer  are  both  now  available  by 
subscription  throughout  France. 

This  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian 
International’s  award  winning  journalism 
every  day,  delivered  direct  to  your  home.  Quality 
reading  - world  and  UK  news,  analysis,  business, 
features  and  sport  - brought  to  you,  every 
morning,  at  no  extra  cost. 

Tbe  Observer  is  the  world's  original  Sunday 
newspaper  - over  200  years  old.  Every  week,  six 
sections  of  top  quality  news,  business,  arts  and 
sport,  plus  trie  award  winning  Life  magazine, 
delivered  to  your  door. 

For  more  details  about  rates  and  our 
introductory  offers,  contact  our  subscription  agent. 
Media  Vitesse,  Metropole  19. 134  - 140  Rue 
d'Aubervilliers,  Paris  75019,  telephone 
(1 ) 40  37  94  94,  fax  (1 ) 40  37  29  39. 

//Guardian 

theObserver 
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Aitken  delighted  as  inquiry  clears  him 


Snatching  defeat  |0f  wrongdoing  in  arms-to-lran  affair 

from  jaws  of  failure 


Simon  Hoggart 


JOHN  MAJOR  did  what  he 
always  does  when 
soundly  defeated:  he  de- 
clared victory  and  roundly 
abused  anybody  who  dis- 
agreed with  him. 

He  is  one  of  those  mysteri- 
ous. archetypal  characters, 
such  as  Zelig  or  WldmerpooL 
who  ought  to  turn  up  in  the 
pages  of  history  at  pivotal  mo- 
ments. After  the  Armistice, 

Mr  Major  would  have  been  en- 
listed to  explain  to  the  German 
people  how  the  “four  years  of 
brave  and  resolute  resistance 
have  enabled  us  to  agree  with 
our  European  partners  a satis- 
factory framework  agree- 
ment on  which  we  can  now 
build”. 

Italy's  football  coach  could 
have  used  him  this  week.  “I 
am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
team  completed  all  the  games 
in  its  group  and  were  widely 
praised  for  their  exciting  and 
determined  play.  They  have 
now  returned  safely  to  Italy,  a 
fact  in  which  the  whole  nation 
can  take  pride." 

Mr  Major  as  spokesman  for 
Dr  Crippen:  “My  client  en- 
joyed a fine  sea  cruise  with  his 
delightful  companion.  Miss 
Ethel  Le  Neve.  It  is  a breath- 
taking misunderstanding  to 
allege  that  as  a result  of  the 
subsequent  court  case. 

Dr  Crippen  is  to  be  'executed'. 

“He  would  have  died  in  the 
long  term  in  any  event  and 
the  court's  decision  is  merely 
part  of  an  on-going  accelerated 
demise  programme." 

Indeed  the  phrase  “acceler- 
ated programme",  referringto 
the  65.000  cows  who  are  now 
going  to  be  slaughtered  sooner 
rather  than  later,  has  a chill- 
ing ring.  There  are  those  who 
fear  that  it  might  be  adapted 
as  a pilot  scheme  for  the  Gov- 
ernment’s plans  for  long-term 
care  of  elderly  humans.  After 
all,  they  too  are  going  to  die 
one  day. 

I walked  into  the  Chamber 
to  hear  a specimen  oT prime, 
grass-fed,  Aberdeen  Angus 
greasing  from  Sir  John  Cope 


Review 


(C,  Norths  von)  who,  as  an  ex- 
Treasury  minister,  should 
know  better.  The  Government 
had  been  entirely  right  to  use 
its  veto  to  block  business  in 
Europe. 

“We  have  now  got  a very 
flexible  agreement  which  we 
can  all  back.”  he  said.  Labour 
hooted  with  pleasure. 

Tony  Blair  began  his  as- 
sault on  the  Prime  Minister  in 
his  usual  fashion,  which  is  to 
ask  a simple  question  in  an 
amiable  tone.  In  the  manner 
of  someone  asking  the  way  to 
the  station.  When  Mr  Major 
fails  to  answer  it,  be  whips 
himself  up  into  a lather  of  pho- 
ney fury. 

One  day  Major  will  spot  this 
game,  and  answer  the  first 
question,  leaving  Mr  Blair's 
mouth  opening  and  closing, 
like  a tickled  trout 

However,  he  fell  into  the 
trap  yesterday  and  failed  to 
say  when  he  roughly  expected 
the  ban  to  end.  Mr  Blair  then 
launched  his  first  wave  of  mis- 
siles. “Calling  it  a triumph,  as 
your  ministers  have,  is  an 
utter  travesty  of  the  1™!!!!’' 

Mr  Major  accused  him  of  “a 
profound  misunderstanding 
of  the  whole  negotiation". 

Mr  Blair  returned.  It  was 
“Blair  m — and  this  time  he's 
angry!”  He  said  Mr  Major  was 
now  so  desperate  to  extricate 
himself  he  would  settle  for 
anything.  “This  Is  nota  deal  at 
alL  It  is  a rout" 

Mr  Major  in  turn  accused 
him  of  being  “wholly  idiotic". 
Later  he  said  that  in  Ger- 
many, “ in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  his  hosts,  be  rolls 
over  on  his  back  with  his  feet 
in  the  air”. 

As  exchanges  go,  this  was 
not  Oscar  Wilde  and  La  Roche- 
foucauld. more  Dr  David  Star- 
kie,  the  Oxford  don  billed  as 
Britain's  rudest  man,  meets 
Paul  Gascoigne  with  a 
hangover. 

Sir  Peter  Hordern  (C,  Hor- 
sham) said  the  British  econo- 
my was  now  doing  better  than 
Germany.  (Tories  think  if  they 
repeat  this  often  enough, 
someone,  somewhere  might 
believe  it) 

“Is  it  not  also  the  case  that 
we  are  doing  rather  well  at 
cricket  our  footballers  are 
playing  like  heroes . . . why  let 
Labour  ruin  it?” 

So  when  our  cricketers 
thrash  the  Germans  this  week- 
end, well  know  who  to  thank: 
John  Major,  a man  who  once 
again,  has  snatched  defeat 
from  the  jaws  of  failure. 


| David  PaHfcrter 


Jeffrey  Bernard 
is  not  unhappy 


John  Cunningham 


Reach  For  The  Ground 
by  Jeffrey  Bernard 

Duckworth  £8.99 

THIS  review  wasn't  going 
to  appear  for  another  10 
days,  after  a Channel  4 
profile  of  Jeffrey  Bernard. 
However,  as  there  is  a chance 
that  Soho’s  favourite  boho 
might  be  dead  by  then — 
though  everyone,  except  pos- 
sibly himself,  sincerely 
wishes  him  longevity — it 
seemed  a good  idea  to  get  in 
early,  just  in  case  the  pro- 
gramme has  to  be  pulled. 

Happily,  as  both  the  profile 
and  a new  collection  of  his  old 
Spectator  columns — fresh- 
ened up  with  three  introduc- 
tory essays  — have  the  same 
title,  and  almost  certainly 
cover  some  of  the  same 
ground,  to  read  the  book  or  see 
the  programme  is  the  same 
thing:  a graveyard  tour  of 
Soho  by  the  founding  and  sole 
member  of  the  Grouchy  Club, 
Sadly,  the  Inside  of  Bar- 
nard's head  grows  more  like 
the  inside  of  a tomb:  mast  of 
one  leg  has  gone,  of  course,  but 
now  the  kidneys  are  packing 
up  and,  as  Spectator  readers 
know,  the  dialysis  ward  has 
mostly  replaced  the  Coach  and 
Horses,  while  the  tetchiness, 
as  be  said  last  week,  has 
reached  pathological 
proportions. 

Still  he  goes  on,  bringing 
out,  week  after  week,  that 
faded  moth-eaten  table  cloth 
which  once  saw  bright  feasts, 
romantic  dinners,  or  benders 
and  bans  mots. 

In  common  with  that  old 
trouper  Max  Wall,  and  like  the 
clown/ tramps  in  Waiting  For 
Godot,  Bernard  spins  out  his 


threadbare  routines.  And 
while  the  columns  may  be  as 
much  a ritual  for  him  as  fbr 
readers — do  you  turn  to  the  . 
back  of  the  Spectator  to  check 
whether  he  is  dead  or  you  are 
alive? — they  are  riveting. 

Most  are  intimations  of 
mortality,  reflections  of  a liv- 
ing memento  mort.  But  why 
bother  to  out-wit  him;  he’s 
made  all  the  best  quips  and 
cracks  about  life  in  no-man's 
land  where  the  only  signposts 
point  to  extinction. 

Long  ago,  Bernard  gave  up 
contemplating  suicide  and  he 
has  reached  the  age,  as  he  says 
“where  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  be  unhappy”.  But  still,  like 
an  addicted  punter  sitting  in 
the  betting  shop,  knowing  he 
is  going  to  lose  the  last  race  as 
well. he  has  a tale  to  telL 

We  really  should  tell  him  to 
bugger  oft)  after  all,  he  started 
as  a gilded  youth;  had  his  — 
and  several  other  people's — 
share  of  sex  and  booze  and 
money.  And  if  he  had  swung 
differently  and  brought  home 
the  (Francis)  Bacon,  that  other 
roue  of  the  Colony  Club,  he 
might  now  be  able  to  bermiser- 
able  in  comfort 

But  that  is  never  what  you 
feel  when  reading  his  pieces, 
in  or  out  of  this  book-  You 
accept  the  cramped  view  from 
the  squanderer’s  corner,  and 
the  curmudgeonly  conse- 
quences of  a life  increasingly 
depending  on  carers. 

The  last  thing 'we  should  say 
is  that  these  pieces  are  heroic 
little  homilies.  But  they  are. 
as  a preparation  for  disability 
or  senility.  So  long  as  you 
remember  that,  as  Larkin 
said:  “Being  brave  let's  no  one 
off  the  grave.”  Bernard  would 
raise  a glass  to  that 

This  reoiew  appeared  m late 
editions  yesterday. 


Politicians  must  take  lead 
in  rationing  health  care 


Chris  MihiH 


THE  chief  executive  of  a 
health  body  which  refused 
to  fund  treatment  for  leukae- 
mia victim  Jaymee  Bowen, 
yesterday  called  on  ministers 
to  take  responsibility  for 
rationing  health  care. 

Stephen  Thornton,  of  fee  Cam- 
bridge and  Huntingdon  health 
commission,  warned  health 


authorities  would  lose  public 
support  if  left  to  cross  fee 
"moral  minefield"  by  them- 
selves. He  criticised  political 
parties  for  ducking  fee  issue. 

Mr  Thornton  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  furore  over  his  authori- 
ty's decision  to  withhold  treat- 
ment to  leukaemia  victim  Jay- 
mee, who  died  last  month  at 
fee  age  of  11,  after  treatment 
paid  for  by  an  anonymous 
donor. 


JONATHAN  Aitken. 
who  resigned  from  the 
Cabinet  last  year  over 
mounting  allegations 
about  his  business  and  per- 
. sonal  life,  was  cleared  yester- 
! day  of  any  wrongdoing  by  a 
Commons  committee  investi- 
gating the  illegal  diversion  of 
arms  to  Iran  during  the  1980s. 

But  the  trade  and  Industry 
select  committee's  report 
| painted  a devastating  picture 
of  incompetence  In  the  three 
departments  dealing  with  fee 
Government's  export  licens- 
ing system  and  in  the  hand- 
1 ling  of  intelligence. 

Although  the  committee 
found  that  some  of  the  naval 
guns  made  by  the  defence 
company  BMARC  did  find 
their  way  to  Iran,  It  concluded 
Mr  Aitken  never  heard  any  of 
the  rumours  cirulattng  about 


Jonathan  Aitken,  who  may 
return  to  political  frontline 

Iran  when  he  was  a £1 0,000- a- 
year  non-executive  director 
from  1988  to  1990. 

The  inquiry  was  initiated 
last  year  after  Michael  Hesel- 


thM,  the  then  Trade  and  In- 
dustry Secretary,  told  the 
Commons  that  intelligence 
reports  from  1986  to  1988  sug- 
gested that  BMARC's  naval 
cannon  shipped  to  Singapore 
were  probably  diverted  to 
Iran.  The  £15  minion  contract 
was  known  as  Project  T.isi 

Mr  Aitken.  the  former 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, said  he  was  delighted  to 
be  vindicated  and  suggested 
be  was  ready  to  return  to  fee 
political  frontline  Once  his 
libel  actions  against  the 
Guardian  and  Granada  are 
over.  “I  have  always  had  faith 
that  when  any  group  of  fair- 
minded  people  came  to  exam- 
ine Gerald  James’s  [BMARC's 
chairman]  allegations  against 
me  they  would  reject  them  as 
false  and  baseless. 

“My  own  conscience  in  this 
matter  could  not  be  clearer. 
Although  it  has  been  an  or- 
deal to  have  spent  more  than 


a year  under  the  cloud  of  false 
accusations  of  serious  crimi- 
nal wrongdoing  about  my  al- 
leged involvement  in  illegal 
arms  dating.  I am  glad  - . . fee 
truth  has  prevailed,  the  lies 
have  been  exposed  mid  my 
honour  has  been  vindicated." 

At  a press  conference  yes- 
terday,  when  Martin  O’Neill, 
the  Labour  chairman,  was 
repeatedly  accused  by  jour- 
nalists of  omitting  crucial  evi- 
dence from  the  report,  the 
Labour  MP  Ken  Purchase,  a 
committee  member,  said  it 
lacked  the  resources  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  Mr  James’s  alle- 
gations. Objecting  to  the 
report's  dismissal  of  Mr 
James  as  a “highly  unreliable 
witness”,  he  said:  “I  feel  like 
a blind  man  in  a darkened  cel- 
lar looking  for  a black  cat  that 
isn’t  there.” 

He  said  Mr  James's  allega- 
tions, including  the  charge 
that  Iran  had  been  discussed 


at  a board  meeting  that  Mr 
Aitken  attended,  were  impos- 
sible to  substantiate. 

The  report  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  regret  that  fee  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  allow  the 
committee  access  to  the  intel- 
ligence reports  and  called  for 
more  openness.  Mr  O’Neill 
revealed  that  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  had  refused  to 
give  the  committee  intelli- 
gence about  how  many  of 
BMARC's  naval  guns  were  in- 
stalled on  Iranian  ships.  The 
committee  had  to  rely  on  in- 
formation from  journalists. 

Mr  James  said  yesterday 
that  it  was  bizarre  that  the 
committee  accepted  his  prin- 
cipal charge  of  diversion  to 
Iran  and  then  called  him  in- 
credible. He  had  made  the 
same  allegation  to  the  com- 
mittee in  1991  and  it  had  ig- 
nored it. 

Mr  Aitken  said  in  a state- 
ment that  he  was  perplexed  at 


how  Granada  and  the  Guard- 
ian would  continue  to  defend 
their  libel  actions  against  him 
which  he  claimed  relied 
heavily  on  Mr  James's  evi- 
dence. The  two  organisations 
issued  a response  saying  that 
said  they  had  relied  on  much 
more  than  Mr  James  and  the 
report  did  not  contradict  the 
substance  of  the  programmes 
or  articles, 

“What  Mr  Aitken  does  not 
mention,  in  his  statements  is 
that  Granada  and  the  Guard- 
ian have  been  seeking  an 
early  date  for  the  trial  of  his 
libel  actions  so  his  claims 
may  be  tested,  not  before  par- 
liamentary colleagues  but  be- 
fore a jury  and  under  proper 
cross-examination.  Because 
of  his  delays  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  a trial  until  after  the 
general  election  and  probably 
not  before  the  autumn  of  199". 
Granada  and  the  Guardian 
regrets  this." 


| On  the  road  in  the  days  when  salesmen  were  sent  out  to  sell  insurance  after  only  a day's  training  photograph  hulton 

Death  of  a salesman  as  recession 
and  watchdogs  take  their  toll 


l Dan  Atkinson 


MORE  than  145.000 sales 
representatives  have 
left  the  life  assurance 
and  pensions  industry  since 
the  boom  years  of  the  late 
1980s  and  early  1990s,  fee 
Guardian  has  learned.  The  ex- 
odus has  been  caused  partly 
by  a crackdown  on  cowboy 
operators  and  partly  by  fee 
economic  slump. 

At  the  turn  of  fee  decade, 
an  army  of  about  220,000  was 
engaged  in  selling  packaged 
financial  products,  including 
assurance,  unit  trusts,  sav- 
ings plans  and  pensions. 

This  did  not  include  about 
12,000  brokers  selling  stan- 
dard motor  and  household- 
type  insurance  or  the  num- 
bers who  had  started  to  sell 
insurance  products  on  behalf 
of  banks.  ‘'Bancassurance" 
did  not  become  fashionable 
until  the  early  1990s  when  the 
high  street  banks  took  on 
thousands  of  people  to  sell 
everything  from  pensions  to 
house  insurance. 


Golden  lure  that  tarnished 


TEACHERS,  police  offi- 
cers, miners  and  post- 
men were  among  those 
lured  in  their  thousands  by 
the  “get  rich  quick”  prom- 
ises of  an  industry  which 
grew  rapidly  in  the  1980s, 
writes  Teresa  Hunter. 

They  were  brainwashed 
at  motivation  rallies.  Here 
they  learned  the  life  insur- 
ance salesman's  catechism: 
It’s  better  to  sell  a bad  pol- 
icy than  no  policy. 

So  they  sold  policies  to 
their  former  colleagues 


who  trusted  them.  “People 
don't  plan  to  fail,"  they 
said,  “they  fail  to  plan.” 

A very  few  did  become 
wealthy,  earning  more 
than  £200,000  annually  — 
but  even  more  ended  up  in 
jail. 

Most  earned  only  around 
£10.000  or  £12,000,  and  be- 
came disenchanted. 

Matters  got  worse  when 
Marks  & Spencer  and  Vir- 
gin knocked  at  the  do or  of 
the  financial  services  world 
— and  found  it  open. 


But  even  before  the  indus- 
try's ranks  were  swollen  by 
such  people,  there  were  more 
Investment  salesmen  than 
postmen.  At  one  for  every  120 
households  they  enjoyed  a 
higher  ratio  to  members  of 
the  public  than  GPs. 

Now  the  total  of  salesmen 
tied  to  a particular  company 
is  closer  to  33,000,  a drop  of 
more  than  half  A series  of 


scandals  culminating  in  the 
pensions  mis-selling  fiasco 
that  came  to  light  in  the  early 
1990s  contributed  to  the  cull- 
ing of  salesmen. 

. Eighteen  months  ago  the 
City  regulators  ordered  all  fi- 
nancial companies  to  review 
cases  where  people  had  been 
persuaded  to  switch  from 
their  employer’s  pension  to  a 
private  pension.  This  fol- 


lowed evidence  that  many 
had  been  wrongly  advised. 

Combined  with  tougber 
rules  for  the  training  and  com- 
petence of  sales  staff,  such 
action  by  financial  watchdogs 
has  prompted  many  thou- 
sands to  leave  the  industry. 

Where  previously  salesmen 
were  sent  out  “on  the  road"  to 
sell  insurance  after  one  day’s 
training,  firms  are  now 
required  to  carry  out  rigorous 
tests  on  their  employees  be- 
fore allowing  them  anywhere 
near  the  public. 

Figures  from  the  Personal 
Investment  Authority  — the 
agency  that  polices  the  sale  of 
investments  to  the  public  — 
show  the  number  of  "tied" 
salesmen  (those  selling  the 
products  of  one  insurance  or 
savings  company  only)  has 
dropped  from  a 1991  peak  of 

192.000  to  70,000. 

The  PIA  said  yesterday  that 
there  are  now  a total  of 

130.000  individuals  selling  fi- 
nancial products  to  the  pub- 
lic. including  independent  ad- 
visers and  fee  new  ranks  of 
bank  sales  staff. 


Mayor  claims  beef  war  victory  with  proposed  lifting  of  ban 


John  Palmar  in  Floronce 
and  Michael  White 


JOHN  MAJOR  flew  last 
night  to  the  European 
Union  summit  in  Florence 
with  Opposition  taunts  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  on  the  pro- 
posed deal  for  a phased  end  to 
the  beef  ban.  “This  is  not  a 
deal  — It  is  a rout."  said  Tony 
Blair,  the  Labour  Party 
leader. 

Mr  Major  defended  the  Gov- 
ernment's repeated  use  of  its 
veto  to  block  EU  business, 
telling  MPs:  “But  for  this 
action  we  have  taken,  we 
would  be  nowhere  near  the 
deal  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
strike  this  weekend." 

But  Mr  Blair  and  Faddy 
Ashdown,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat leader,  said  the  deal  on 


offer  from  Brussels  was  no 
improvement  on  what  Mr 
Major  could  have  achieved  by 
negotiation  rather  than  a pol- 
icy of  non-cooperation. 

Mr  Major  said  that  EU  lead- 
era  were  within  hours  of  an 
agreement.  “I  would  antici- 
pate that  provided  we're  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  In 
Florence  we  can.  begin  to  see 
the  lifting  of  the  ban  in  early 
autumn,"  he  said.  He  insisted 
there  “tvas  no  animal  that 
was  not  going  to  be  slaugh- 
tered that  is  now  going  to  be 
slaughtered." 

Senior  Downing  Street 
sources  described  the  cattle  to 
be  culled  as  “clapped  out  old 
milkers’’,  although  fanners 
claimed  the  slaughter  plans 
meant  they  faced  ruin. 

Diplomats  in  Florence  were 
working  on  the  terms  of  the 


summit's  endorsement  of  a 
framework  agreement  gradu- 
ally lifting  the  ban. 

Meanwhile,  the  EU  heads  of 
government  were  preparing 
to  switch  the  focus  from  beef 
to  the  fight  against  unemploy- 
ment a single  currency  and 
closer  political  union. 

Mr  Major  will  be  expected 
to  participate  fully  in  the 
planned  agenda  dealing  with 
the  Maastricht  treaty  review 
conference,  unemployment 
and  a single  currency,  before 
there  will  be  any  discussion 
of  beef.  He  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  unambigu- 
ous declaration  that  with  the 
beef  agreement  there  will  be 
no  more  attempts  to  paralyse 
the  working  of  the  EU. 

The  Government’s  over- 
night acceptance  that  it  will 
agree  to  the  slaughter  of  an 


extra  20.000  to  30,000  cattle  — 
on  top  of  the  80,000  already 
earmarked  for  the  BSE  eradi- 
cation programme  — has 
opened  the  way  to  agreement 
British  diplomats  said  last 
night  they  hoped  other  gov- 
ernments, Germany  in  partic- 
ular, would  not  set  new  condi- 
tions on  the  framework 
agreement  which  forsees-  a 
stage  by  stage  lifting  of  the 
ban  as  Britain  shows  results 
in  the  eradication  of  BSE. 

Aides  to  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  said  that  while  an  agree- 
ment on  beef  was  likely  Bonn 
would  insist  that  nothing 
would  be  accepted  in  future 
decisions  about  the  ban 
which  implied  a lowering  of 
public  health  standards. 


Lenders  predict 
housing  revival 


Lany  Elliott  and  Sarah  Ryle 


Beef  poisons  hope  for 
summit,  page  6 


THE  Government  was 
given  a glimmer  of  hope 
yesterday  that  Its  politi- 
cal fortunes -might  be  on  the 
mend  wife  news  that  fee 
spring  .house-buying  season 
was  marked  by  a surge  in  de- 
mand for  property. 

Tending  by  building  societ- 
ies last  month  was  up  by 
more  than  40  per  cent  on  May 
1995.  fuelling  speculation  that 
fee  emergence  of  the  housing 
market  from  its  six-year 
recession  will  boost  con- 
sumer confidence  and  the 
Conservatives’  poll  rating. 

City  analysts  said  the 
strength  of  activity  suggested 
that  house  prices  would  carry 
on  rising  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, leaving  the  door  slightly 
ajar  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
call  an  autumn  election  if 
Labour's  huge  lead  starts  to 
shriveL 

Minlsters  see  the  property 
market  as  the  key  to  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  so-called 
“feelgood  factor",  and  were 
last  night  doing  little  to  stamp 
out  talk  of  an  early  poll,  the 
threat-  of  which  may  help 
underpin  party  discipline. 
The  Government  believes 
cheaper  mortgages,  rising 
real  incomes  and  lower  taxes 
are  at  last  having  an  impact 
Adrian  Coles,  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Building  Societies 
Association,  said  fee  43  per 
cent  increase  in  new  loans  — 
as  opposed  to  remortgaging 
— was  a clear  sign  that  the 
market  was  heading  for  better 
times.  Despite  fee  exception- 
ally cold  weather  in- May.  the 
BSA  said  net  new  lending  was 
60  per  cent  higher  than  in 
April,  rising  from  £830  mil- 
lion to  £1,340  million. 

Mr  Coles  sai±  "Figures 
from  fee  Halifax  building 
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society  have  shown  that 
house  prices  are  responding 
to  the  pick-up  in  activity, 
with  fee  cost  of  a home  rising 
for  the  past  10  months.  The 
society  believes  prices  will 
rise  in  1996  For  the  first  time 
since  1989. 

"Many  of  the  factors  fbr 
recovery,  such  as  improving 
employment  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  taxation,  along  with 
firmer  house  prices,  have 
been  in  place  for  some  time 
and  the  lending  figures  are 
now  beginning  to  show  fee 
result  of  this." 

The  BSA's  optimism  was 
backed  by  a Legal  & General 
survey,  which  found  the  num- 
ber of  people  planning  to  move 
in  the  next  year  had  risen 
from  15  per  cent  in  March  to 
25  per  cent  last  month. 

The  British  Bankers' 
Association's  report  yester- 
day said  mortgage  lending  by 
the  main  banks  rose  by  22  per 
cent  in  May  against  April  and 
was  15  per  cent  greater  than 
the  recent  monthly  average. 


Manufacturers  less  gloomy, 
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more  bombs 
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Shsrrock 

irg*an<*  Correspondent 

THE  IRA  will  return  to 
a full-scale  campaign 
of  violence  rather 
than  risk  splitting  but 
short-lived,  the 

Annj2UeCcoJ?tablfi'  Sir  Hugh 
Armesley.  said  yesterday. 

^X^Hvering  his  final  annual 
retiring  this 
SSft  Sir  Hugh  demSS 
strated  that  he  remains  confi- 
the  Irish  conflict  is 
nnuiy  into  the  end-game. 

- the  short-term  however, 
more  hombs  but 
noted  that  even  this  could  not 
he  certain.  It  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult period  the  intelligence 
services  had  known  to  have  to 
interpret 

On  the  plus  side,  he  be- 
lieved that  significant  sec- 
. fcons  of  the  IRA's  army  coun- 
cu  now  favour  peace.  And  he 
ruled  out  internment  as  "a 
short-term  palliative  but 
long-term  disaster". 

“The  current  situation  is 
worrying  and  unsettled. 
There  is  a possibility  of  fur- 
“■  b?mbs  hn  the  mainland 
andwithm  Northern  Ireland. 

, "If  there  were  a republican 
bomb  in  Northern  Ireland  I 
have  little  doubt  tliat  the  loy- 
alists.would  immediately 
retaliate  and  without  warn- 
ing and  would  look  to  hit  tar- 
gets within  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  republic.” 

The  activities  of  the  provi- 
sionals had  pushed  lo^lists 
to  the  edge.  "It  is  to  their 
credit  that  they-  have  held 
together.  I don't  think  it 
would  take  much  now  to  push 
them  over  the  edge." 

Sir  Hugh  said  that  a very 
serious  debate  was  being  con- 
ducted in  republican  ranks 
over  whether  the  future  was 
to  be  war  or  politics. 

"It’s  extremely  difficult  to 
read.  I simply  dp  not  know 
what  they  will  do  tomorrow. 
They  might  call  a ceasefire 
tomorrow,  in  a week,  in  a 
month  or  two  years.  Part  of 
that  is  because  they  are  un- 
sure themselves.” 

He  said  that  Sinn  Fein  and 
the  IRA  were  unquestionably 
linked  and  the  two  major  fig- 
ures were  Gerry  Adams  and 
Martin  McGuinness.  “There’s 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  at 
the.  top  of  -the  republican 
mpyenuept  the  provisional 
IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  are:  inex- 
tricably, linked  so  l do  not  see 


this  artificial  distinction 
tbatrs  been  drawn. 

'*?  J*lieve  Messrs  Adams 
3hd  McGuinness  are  very 
ST'  influential  people  and  I 
flume  they  have  a major  say 
m the  conduct  overall  of  the 
republican  thrust  There  are 
9®  course  other  members  on 
the  army  council  and  it  seems 
that  those  arguing  not  for  a 
resumption  [of  the  ceasefire] 
may  from  day  to  day  just  be 
“^■finally  ™ The  majority. 

The  difficulty  is  it  seems 
to  move  from  day  to  day. 
There  are  people  in  Sinn  Fein 
who  devote  themselves  solely 
to  politics  but  the  control  of 
the  movement  at  the  top  is 
clearly  linked.  There  are 
members  of  provisional  Sinn 
Fein  on  the  army  council  and 
there  are  members  of  the 
army  council  on  the  political 
talks  level  of  Sinn  Fein." 

Sir  Hugh  said  he  did  not  be- 
Jieve  Mr  Adams  and  Mr 
McGuinness  could  deliver  a 
ceasefire.  “You  would  need 
another  two  or  three  to  come 
along  with  them.  That  can 
change,  because  people  talk 
about  the  seven  member 
army  council  but  other  people 
can  be  coopted  so  it  isn’t 
often  a straight  vote. 

'1  think  they  play  the  situa-. 
tion  as  it’s  going  and  they’re 
not  sure  which  way  to  go." 

He  rejected  rumours  of  a 
split  within  the  IRA  or  be- 
tween Sinn  Fein  and  the  IRA. 

T don't  think  the  IRA’s  going 
to  split  and  1 think  they  would 
go  to  enormous  lengths  to  en- 
sure that  it -did  hot  split  I 
think  it  .is  a cohesive  move- 
ment, there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  I have  no  doubt  sig- 
nificant sections  of  the  army 
council  want  peace. - 
"I  'think  the  difficulty  is 
that  some  have  been  associ- 
ated with  violence  for  so  long 
they  don't  trust  the  British, 
they  don’t  trust  the  Unionists 
and  now  they’re  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  Americans^ 

"I  do  not  see  a split  in  those 
terms  [Mr  Adams  and  Mr 
McGuinness  leaving  the  IRA 
behind]  and  you  could  poten- 


A photorealistic  virtual  reality  model  of  Stonehenge,  the  megalithic  monument  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  Wiltshire 

It's  a virtual  walkover  as 


tially  see. more  violence 
rather  than  have  a split." 

A mttfor  factor  in  the  IRA’s 
decision-making  would  be  the 
effect  of  nearly  two  years  of 
peacp  in  Northern  Ireland. 
'’TSjere’s  a huge  feeling  for 
rir>fcace,  .and  any  terrorist 
.^ganisatwnj  which  tlpnks.it 
;4an  gq  pack  to  violence  with 
ljmpumtfr  is  mistaken.” 

i 1 • 


Druids  from  all  round  the 
world  are  granted  access 
to  Stonehenge’s  magic 
circle  - on  the  Internet 


Sinn  Fein’s  US  fund-raising  in 
decline  since  end  of  ceasefire 


SINN  Fein  fund-raising 
has  fallen  dramatically 
in  the  United  States  since 
the  IRA  ended  its  ceasefire 
in  February  with  the  Ca- 
nary Wharf  bomb,  writes 
David  Sharrock. 

According  to  returns 
filed  by  Sinn  Fein  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act,  which  governs 
fund-raising  by  outside 
bodies,  the  IRA’s  return  to 
bombing  has  cost  the  party 
a financial  cut.  of  some 
four-fifths. 

By  November  last  year 
Gerry  Adams  had  helped  to 
raise  $1,1*7,018  (£700,000) 
in  the  US.  The  money, 
funded  the  party’s  activi- 


ties, Including-  more  than 
$250,000  (£160,000)  to  help 
run  Sinn  Fein's  Dublin 
office. 

Since  November  Friends 
of  Sinn  Fein  in  the  US  has 
managed  to  raise  only 

$148,000  (£95,000)  — less 
than  the  annual  budget  to 
run  the  party’s  Washington 
office.  Of  the  $148,000  total, 
more  than  half  came  from  a 
single  donor. 

But  Malread  Keane,  head 
of 'Sinn  Fein’s  Washington 
office  and  a member  of  its 
national  executive,  said 
yesterday;  “We  just  haven’t 
been  Involved  in  fund-rais- 
ing for  the  last'  six 
months.” 


The  experience  of  exploring  the  mysteries  of  Stonehenge  on  the  Internet . . . Split  screen 
view,  with  text  on  left  and  the  stones  cm  right 


Haw  Kennedy 
Heritage  Correspondent 


iO-Dnrids  and  In- 
ternet New  Age i,  TraveL 
lers  are  Invited  to.  down- 
load Stonehenge  today,  and 
celebrate  the  summer  solstice 
on  the  Internet 
“People  will  be  able  to  walk 
among  the  stones  — virtu- 
ally,’’ Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens, 
chairman  of  English  Heri- 
tage, said  yesterday.  'To  walk 
virtually  is  better  than  not  to 
walk  at  all.” 

No  actual  foot  has  been 
allowed  into  the  circle,  to 
watch  the  sun  rise  over  the 
heelstone  marking  the 
day,  since  a four-mile  exclu- 
sion order  was  granted  hi 
1986. 

The  order  came  after  years 
of  confrontations  with  the 
police  over  attempts  to  hold 
solstice  free  festivals  led  to 
the  Battle  of  the  Beanffeld  in 
1985,  when  hundreds  were  in- 
jured or  arrested.  . .1- 

Every  year  since  then  has 
seen  arrests,  i&  fftSctldfeSj 
people,  ranging  frdMs^ars 
to  King  ArtharVUthrgr  Pen- 
dragon,  Hampshire  biker 
turned  once-and-fbtm&klhg, 
have  tried  to  get  to  the  stones. 

English  Heritage  hag  Aban- 
doned its  custom  of  inviting  a 
few  hundred  bgoests;  Wfa4 
ing  some  carefully  screened 
journalists  and  druids,  to 
watch  the  sunrise  .from  fanfrto 
the  stones.  . . . 

The  weaihi^  linftcast  su£ 
gusts  the  real  sunrise  may  be 
blotted  out  today  by  the  first 
cloudy  skies  and  heavy  show- 
ers in  weeks  in  Southern  Eng- 
land. Virtual  Stonehenge, 


which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  computer  firm 
Intel  was  put  on  to  the  Inter- 
net yesterday,  and  should  be 
accessible  from  most  PCs  all 
over  the  world. 

The  programme,  developed 
by  archaeologists,  scientists 
and  computer  technicians,  in 
eludes  many  features  invisi 
ble  to  the  real  eye.  Millennia 
of  development  of  the  World 
Heritage  site  can  be  peeled 
back  on  the  screen,  to  the  ear- 
liest circle  on  the  site  5,000 
years  ago. 

Details  of  the  very  first 
structures  on  the  site,  wooden 
totem  poles  10,500  years  old, 
similar  to  modern  North 
American  Indian  poles,  were 
published  for  the  first  time 
yesterday. 

On  the  ground  they  are 
marked  only  as  white  discs  in 
the  tarmac  of  the  public  car 
park,  part  of  the  much  reviled 
visitor  centre,  which  was  con- 
demned as  ’’a  national  dis- 
grace” by  a Commons  com- 
mittee some  years  ago. 

On  screen,  the  four  poles, 
made  from  whole  pine  trunks, 
rise  again  to  3.4  metres  high 
in  a heavily  wooded 
landscape. 

A much  more  complex  vir- 
tual reality  model  of  the  site, 
for  headsets  or  high  resolu- 
tion computers,  is  still  being 
developed,  and  will  eventu- 
ally allow  viewers  to  get  the 
sensation  of  touching  the 
stones,  as  well  as  viewing 
them  in  minute  scientifically 
accurate  detail 
It  will  be  available,  with 
virtual  reality  versions  of 
other  monuments  in  the  area, 
like  Avebury  and  Old  Sarum, 
at  the  planned  new  visitor 


centre.  English  Heritage  and 
the  National  Trust  which 
jointly  own  and  manage  the 
site,  are  applying  for  Millen- 
nium Lottery  funds  to  restore 
the  stones  to  a 4,000  acre  park- 
land setting,  without  roads  or 
electricity  cables,  and  with  all 
the  fences  and  barriers 
removed. 

A new  visitor  centre  would 
be  built  off  the  World  Heri- 
tage Site. 

Virtual  Stonehenge  was 
launched  yesterday  as  ar- 
chaeologists and  conservators 
agonised  over  actual  access  to 
ancient  sites,  in  the  wake  of 
the  vandalism  of  eight  stones 
at  Avebury  earlier  this  week. 

The  stone  circle,  huge 
ditch,  and  stone  avenue  at 
Avebury  are  part  of  the  same 
World  Heritage  site  as  Stone- 
henge, but  are  kept  open  and 
unfenced.  The  stones  were 
completely  covered  with  New 
Age  symbols  in  black  and 
white  paint  on  Tuesday  night. 

Technical  experts  and  ar- 
chaeologists met  at  the  site 
yesterday  to  study  the  dam- 
age. Initial  studies  suggest 
that  the  white  paint  is  water- 
based  and  the  black  bitumi- 
nous, but  neither  can  be 
removed  without  damaging 
the  lichen  which  cover  the 
stones. 

Chris  GingelL  the  National 
Trust  manager  at  Avebury, 
said  that  his  own  staff  checks 
and  police  patrols  would  be 
stepped  up.  but  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  introduce  uni- 
formed security  staff,  or  to 
restrict  access  to  the  site. 


Virtual  Stonehenge  may  be 
accessed  on:  http:// 
wwwjntei.com 


■»  .• , 

Mr.  Chatterbox  went  into  the  Talli||bd  shop. 

. ..  ' ‘ > /■.'.ftX';-! 

"I  can't  stop  talking,"  said  Mr.  Chatterbox. 

• ■ . ‘■-’V 

"So  I need  a mobile  phone  I can  afford." 


....  ,-y. 


I*  MunUMHK^ieil 
**»  Hogar  Havana* 


"In  that  case,  sir,"  said  the  assistaibt|  "you  want  one 
of  our  special  tariffs  that  include  hours  of  talktime  in 
the  monthly  rental."  -7:' 


Now  you're  talking,"  said  Mr.  Chatterbox. 


1 Talk  land 

mob./d  C err  fTi  w n ; c o ’l.Cf1  S 


WeRfinif  you  the  phone  that  fits 


MOBILE  PHONES  • MOBILE  DATA  * FIXED  PHONES  « PAGERS  ♦ TRAFFIC  SYSTEMS  • LAPTOP  PCs  • PERSONAL  NUMBERS  • PHONE  RENTAL 


SftSi  hHp^/www.talklond.eo-uk 


E ON  0500  300 


4 BRITAIN 

Labour  sets 
out  plans  to 
cut  car  use 


The  Guardian  Friday  J,11*16  2i  l9^ 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


PENALTIES  for  car 
owners  who  insist  on 
driving  to  work  In- 
stead of  using  public 
transport  are  at  the  centre  of 
Labour's  new  transport  strat- 
egy to  change  the  way  people 
use  their  cars. 

Yesterday  Clare  Short, 
shadow  transport  secretary, 
she  said  drivers  might  have  to 
buy  a public  transport  travel- 
card  before  being  allowed  to 
park  in  city  centres. 

Ms  Short,  launching  the 
patty's  transport  statement. 
Building  Consensus,  said  in 
London:  “This  creates  an  in- 
centive for  drivers  to  leave 
their  car  at  home  or  complete 
the  final  part  of  the  journey 
by  public  transport.”  The 
measure  could  form  part  of  a 
Labour  government’s  plan  “to 
encourage  innovative  ticket- 
ing schemes  which  promote 
public  transport  use". 

Ms  Short  said  that  in  an  in- 
tegrated transport  system  sbe 
would  like  to  be  able  to  pick 
up  a telephone  before  travel- 
ling from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  and  be 
given  information  on  all 
modes  of  public  transport  to 
make  the  journey,  “right 
down  to  the  exact  street”. 

She  agreed  that  Labour 
could  not  achieve  a transfor- 
mation “by  simply  punishing 
the  car".  But  the  hopeful  sign 
was  that  people  believed 
change  was  essential,  and  pol- 
lution was  causing  mounting 
concern.  Hot,  windless  days 
caused  crises  in  casualty  de- 
partments, and  Britain  had 
one  of  the  highest  heart  dis- 
ease rates. 

Ms  Short  drew  criticism 
from  the  Tories  for  saying 
company  car  allowances 
should  favour  more  efficient 
less  polluting  vehicles  and 


calling  for  an  end  to  “unnec- 
essary mileage". 

She  promised  a special  ad- 
visory group  to  investigate 
ways  of  making  car  use  less 
intensive,  including  car  shar- 
ing, park-and-rlde  and  permit 
systems.  While  ruling  out 
motorway  tolls,  she  said  local 
authorities  could,  be  allowed 
to  charge  for  road  use  if  the 
proceeds  were  Invested  in  im- 
proved transport  systems. 

She  would  like  to  see  radio 
links  on  buses  to  enable 
people  who  feared  the  walk 
home  to  book  taxis  late  at 
night  In  rural  areas,  strategic 
bus  services  could  be  pro- 
vided. fed  by  local  shuttles 
which  oould  also  be  booked 
by  phone. 

Labour  would  require  each 
local  authority  to  produce  a 
20-year  strategy  and  road  tar- 
gets. “The  notion  that  central 
government  knows  best  and 
should  have  control  over  traf- 
fic signs  and  20  mph  zones  in 
every  town  is  ridiculous.”  Ms 
Short  said. 

Conservative  sources  said 
Labour's  statement  clearly 
underlined  its  antagonism  to 
cars.  Labour  was  determined 
to  give  councils  “big  brother" 
status  to  dictate  what  “we  can 
and  cannot  do  and  [revealed] 
their  underlying  instinct  to 
meddle  in  our  lives". 

Accusing  the  Tories  of 
hypocrisy,  Ms  Short  replied: 
They  have  forced  up  costs 
for  car  owners  while  denying 
them  decent  public  transport. 
Their  failure  is  epitomised  by 
our  clogged  roads,  spiralling 
pollution  and  declining  bus 
and  train  services.” 

The  RAC  welcomed  the  em- 
phasis on  "freedom  and  flexi- 
bility" in  Labour's  plans  and 
its  proposals  for  improving 
urban  transport.  But  it  said 
the  party  had  neglected  the 
problems  of  travel  between 
towns.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  car  trips  were  inter-urban. 


Eric  Cantona  refuses  label 
and  asks  court  to  back  him 


Footballer  Eric  Can- 
tona yesterday  began  a 
High  Court  action  to  stop  Can- 
tona French  Wines  Ltd  using 
his  name,  writes  Stuart  Millar. 

The  Cheshire-based  com- 
pany outraged  the  Manchester 
United  captain  and  his  club 
with  its  use  of  a wine  bottle 
label  displaying  a likeness  of 
the  United  crest  and  the 
French  striker’s  No7  shirt 
Use  of  Cantona's  name  was 


not  authorised  by  the  dub  or 
the  player,  who  earn  no 
money  from  it  The  company 
sells  1.200  bottles  of  the  wine  a 
day. 

The  High  Court  heard  that 
Cantona  would  be  seeking  an 
Injunction  stopping  the  use  of 
his  name  unless  the  company 
and  its  directors,  Brandon 
Pyatt  and  Andrew  Joseph, 
ceased  using  the  labels  before 
the  main  bearing  on  June  27. 


Old  soldier . . . Robert  Burns  in  1914,  wearing  his  first  kilt,  and  (right)  displaying  his  1914/15  star  in  readiness  for  this  year’s  July  1 commemoration 


Veteran 
relives 
Somme 
at  age 
of  100 


John  Ezard  hears 
bloody  memories 


PRIVATE  Robert  Burns 
knew  as  soon  as  he 
went  over  the  top  in 
the  battle  of  the  Somme 
that  something  was  badly 
wrong.  Almost  alone  out  of 
his  generation,  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  100  to  tell  the  tale 
yesterday. 

It  was  4 o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  1. 1916.  "A 
fierce  bombardment  from 
our  side  was  supposed  to 
have  softened  up  the  Ger- 
man lines  — but  it  was 
sheer  bloody  murder”,  he 
said. 

“Shells  were  exploding 
everywhere  amongst  us. 
We  got  about  250  yards 
across  no  man’s  land,  and 
we  oould  actually  see  the 
Germans  firing  directly  at 
us. 

“I  remember  talking 
above  the  din  to  a comrade 
near  me.  When  be  did  not 


reply.  1 looked  round  and 
he  was  gone.  He  had  taken 
a direct  hit  from  a shell.  It 
was  quite  clear  early  on 
that  everything  was  not  go- 
ing to  plan”. 

He  and  his  comrades 
never  reached  the  trenches 
they  were  supposed  to  over- 
run. By  the  end  of  the 
battle  he  was  one  of  only  75 
men  still  alive  of  the  origi- 
nal 800  in  bis  battalion  of 
the  Cameron  Highlanders. 

On  Monday  week  — the 
80th  anniversary  of  the  of- 
fensive — Robert  Burns 
will  be  among  a handful  of 
survivors  who  return  to  the 
first  of  the  great  killing 
fields  of  the  20th  century, 
the  meadows  where  gunfire 
broke  the  hearts  and  bodies 
of  the  Pals  battalions  who 
had  volunteered  so  keenly. 

By  the  end  of  July  1,  some 
57.400  men  were  dead,  the 


biggest  one-day  toll  in  Brit- 
ish military  annals.  Four 
months  later  Allied  troops 
had  gained  20  miles  of  ter- 
ritory and  lost  more  than 
600,000  soldiers.  German 
losses  brought  the  total  to 
over  a million. 


'Shells  were 
exploding 
everywhere 
amongst  us’ 


Mr  Burns,  from  Gourock. 
near  Glasgow,  will  pay 
homage  at  his  regimental 
memorial  on  the  Somme 
daring  the  anniversary.  He 
joined  the  Camerons  be- 
cause his  mother  had 
bought  him  a clan  kilt  as  a 


] child.  He  kept  a shorthand 
' war  diary  which  is  now 
with  the  Imperial  War 
Museum. 

He  spent  his  life  after  the 
war  as  a cinema  and  hotel 
manager.  “J  can  certainly 
say  the  battle  involved  mis- 
management of  men  on  an 
enormous  scale”,  he  said. 

Today,  the  Imperial  War 
Museum  publishes  a com- 
memorative book  offering  a 
revisionist  view  of  the 
battle.  The  author,  Mal- 
colm Brawn,  whose  father 
fought  in  the  war.  says  that 
today  a mood  of  "retrospec- 
tive  pacifism"  is 
fashionable. 

“But  the  alleged  victims 
don't  seem  to  have  seen 
things  that  way.  Even  those 
who  clearly  deplored  the 
brutal,  inhuman  aspects, 
believed  there  was  no  op- 
tion other  than  carrying  on 


PHOTOOR*PH  iabcv«l  BEN  GURR 

with  the  fighting.  There 
was  little  argument  as  to 
the  principle.  The  Germans 
were  occupying  French  and 
Belgian  soil  and  had  to  be 
removed.  It  was  no  more 
possible  to  say  ‘let  them 
stay  where  they  are  and 
let's  all  go  home*  than  it 
was  to  condone  the  occupa- 
tion of  a much  greater  part 
of  Europe  a generation 
later  during  the  1939-45 
war. 

“The  prospect  of  a conti- 
nent dominated  by  the  au- 
tocratic empires  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary' 
was  clearly  not  one  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  populations  of 
the  Western  democracies  — 
whether  rich  man  in  his 
castle  or  fighting  man  in 
his  trench”. 


Book  of  the  Somme,  Sidgwick 
& Jackson,  £20. 


Staff  shock  brings  JobCentres  do 


to  earth 


Seumas  Mine 
Labour  Editor 


ORE  than  35,000  desks 
at  JobCentres  and 
other  employment 
service  offices  are  to  be 
earthed  at  a cost  estimated  at 
£6  million  after  a staff  mem- 
ber received  an  electric  shock 
last  month  at  an  unearthed 
computer  terminal. 


An  Internal  ES  memo 
p.assed  to  the  Guardian 
reveals  that  the  government 
agency  has  broken  the  law  by 
failing,  to  earth  desks  which 
have  metal  parts,  and  warns 
that  a nationwide  earthing 
programme  will  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  service 
while  the  Job  Seeker’s  Allow- 
ance is  being  introduced. 

The  staff  member,  Jane  Ger- 
aghty.  sustained  burns  to  her 


back  at  Barnsbury  JobCentre, 
north  London,  and  was 
treated  in  hospital  for  a sus- 
pected heart  attack. 

A local  Civil  and  Public 
Services  Association  repre- 
sentative said  staff  at  another 
London  Jobcentre  were 
threatened  with  disciplinary 
action  when  they  refused  to 
use  the  unearthed  desks  after 
the  incident  He  said  mem- 
bers of  the  public  were  also  at 


risk  when  they  were  inter- 
viewed by  staff. 

In  the  memo,  Jim  Lockie. 
senior  estates  manager  for 
the  ES  south  east  region,  said 
he  had  been  advised  since  the 
accident  that  “it  is  illegal  not 
to  have  desks  with  metal  in 
them  earthed”.  He  added  that 
if  unions  advised  staff  not  to 
use  their  computers  until 
safety  could  be  guaranteed,  it 
would  be  “an  uncomfortable 


situation  for  management  to 
defend". 

An  ES  spokeswoman  said 
the  memo  represented  an  ini- 
tial response  to  the  incident 
which  had  provoked  panic  in 
some  offices.  The  service's  ex- 
ecutive board  had  brought 
forward  its  six-monthly  elec- 
trical appliance  check  and 
had  decided  on  the  full  earth- 
ing programme  as  a “belt  and 
braces"  measure. 


But  even  without  earthing, 
she  said,  the  ES  was  “satis- 
fied that  our  work  stations 
are  safe".  Staff  refusing  to 
work  at  unearthed  terminals 
had  been  given  other  duties 
“without  any  difficulty". 

The  memo  put  the  cost  of  a 
comprehensive  earthing  pro- 
gramme at  up  to  £750.000  in 
the  south  east  region.  There 
are  nine  ES  regions,  employ- 
ing around  40.000  people. 
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More  generous 
gaming  laws 
pull  in  punters 
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Gamblers  in  pubs  anf? 

arcades  last  night  were 
taking  advantage  ofthe 
liberalisation  -in  gam- 
ing laws.  ^ 

bandits  and  other 
gambling  machines  were  pay- 
mg  out  mOre  than  double  the 
previous  limit  in  cash  prizes. 
While  the  top  prize  is  only 
£10.  machine  operators  hope 
the  change  will  enable  them 
to  reclaim  some  of  their  loss 
m turnover  since  the  launch 
of  the  National  Lottery. 
Bacta,  which  represents  the 
operators,  believes  almost  a 11 
of  the  12  per  cent  of  business 
lost  will  be  reclaimed. 

• ' Bacta’s  chief  executive, 
Warren  Newman,  said;  “Fruit 
machines,  before  the  National 
Lottery,  were  the  most  popu- 
lar gambling  activity  in  Brit- 
ain. We  hope  there  will  be  a 
return  to  it  as  a major 
flutter.” 

Previously  winnings  from 
the  210.000  gaming  machines 
m pubs,  takeaway  shops  and 
arcades  were  restricted  to  £4 
hi  cash  and  £8  in  tokens. 
About  168,000  machines  are 
expected  to  be  switched  to 
cash-only  prizes. 

Mr  Newman  said  the  indus- 
try welcomed  the  reforms  but 
said  there  was  stiH  “a  major 
anomaly”  in  that  those  play- 
ing the  machines  must  be 


J 


I 


aged  at  leasi  18.  as  against  16 
for  the  National  Lottery. 

“Someone  of  16  can  buy  a 
scmtchcard  from  their  local 
newsagent  and  the  prize  is 

£50.0Uu.  but  if  they  go  to  an 
arcade  or  cafe  they  have  to  be 
18  and  the  most  they  can  win 
is  £10.” 

Thousands  of  new  ma- 
chines were  already  in  posi- 
tion last  night,  ready  for  the 
first  players  seeking  the  big- 
ger prizes. 

But  the  change  drew  criti- 
cism from  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Gambling,  its  chair- 
man, Emanuel  Moran,  said 
the  purpose  was  “to  increase 
or  at  least  maintain  the  prof- 
its of  die  owners  of  the  ma- 
chines. Profits  by  the  propri- 
etors mean  losses  by  someone 
else  — the  punters. 

‘•There  are  more  than 
enough  facilities  around  al- 
ready. Even  before  the 
I National  Lottery  there  was 
more  gambling  in  Britain 
than  in  other  European 
I country." 

Dr  Moran,  a pyschiatrist 
who  works  with  compulsive 

gamblers,  added;  “There 
seems  to  be  an  assumption 
that  this  is  a bottomless  pit 
and  you  can  introduce  more 
and  more  outlets. 

"There  is  no  doubt  what  is 
going  on  is  going  to  increase 
the  problem:  the  more  gam- 
bling there  is.  the  more  there 

are  going  to  be  casualties."-  Jockey  Lester  Piggottat  Coral's  bookmakers  in  London  to  usher  to  machines  offering  £10  prizes  photograph-  victoria  stokes 


Illegal  immigrant  arrested  in  church 


Hong  Kong  man  married  to  Briton 
to  be  deported  after  1 7 years 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


POLICE  and  immigra- 
tion officers  yester- 
day raided  a Method- 
ist church  in 
Cornwall  to  arrest  a Hong 
Kong  man  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  to  avoid  deporta- 
tion from  Britain  where  he 
has  lived  for  more  than  17 , 
years.  ^ ;•  i 

Albert  Tors,  who  - is  mar- 
ried to  a Cornish  woman,  has 
been  living  in  the. chapel  ar 


Marazlon.  near  Penzance,  for 
the  past  ID  days.  He  fled  his 
home  in  Camborne  at  the  end 
of  Inst  month  hours  before  he 
was  due  to  be  put  on  a flight 
froin  Heathrow. 

. Mr  Tong’s  fight  to  avoid  de- 
porta ti on  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  he  would  be  separated 
i from  his  British-born  wife. 
Becky,  abd  three-year-old 
daughter.  Monica,  has  wide- 
: spread  support  in  the  region. 

?•  Terrye-  Jones,  the  Liberal 
Democrats’  prospective  par- 
^ainen&fy  candidate  for  Fal- 


mouth and  Camborne,  said  it 
was  dreadful  that  a place  of 
sanctuary  could  be  violated  in 
such  a way. 

■‘I  thought  this  country  was 
one  where  natural  justice 
could  be  shown,  and  certainly 
to  desecrate  a church  in  this 
way  is  a natural  disgrace.” 

The  Rev  Alan  Bailey,  super- 
intendent minister  of  the 
Mounts  Bay  methodist  cir- 
j cuit  said  he  had  been  to  see 
Mr  Tong  during  the  after- 
noon. Within  minutes  of  his 
leaving,  police  and  immigra- 
tion officers  had  called  at  the 
church  and  made  their  arrest 

According  to  witnesses,  the 
police  had  come  equipped  to 
break  Into  the  building  but 


bad  made  their  arrest  after 
Mr  Tong  answered  the  door. 

“I  am  absolutely  shat- 
, tered,”  the  minister  said  last 
night.  “I  had  really  thought 
.they  would  allow  Albert  to 
stay.  1 suppose  1 thought  they 
would  never  raid  the  church, 
but  they  have  taken  him  to 
the  police  station.” 

He  said  Mrs  Tong  was  shat- 
tered by  the  news. 

Mr  Tong,  aged  43,  came  to 
Britain  to  visit  his  younger 
brother  in  Manchester  on  a 
one-month  visitor’s  pass  In 
1979.  He  later  went  to  Corn- 
wall where  he  met  his  future 
wife.  The  couple  began  living 
together  in  1989  and  married  | 
three  years  later. 


Kong  this  afternoon. 


from  wife  and  daughter 


Coroner  calls  for  ban 
on  soccer  ton  pub  trips 
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A CORONER  called  for  a 
change  in  the  law  yes- 
terday to  prevent 
coaches  carrying  football  fans 
from  stopping  at  pubs,  after 
recording  a verdict  of ^unlaw- 
ful killing  on  a fan  killed  in  a 
clash  . between  . rival 
supporters. 

Paul  Nixon,  aged  85,  of  New 
Addington,  south  London, 
died  in  April  last  year  outside 
the  Fullbrook  pub  in  Walsall, 
West  Midlands,  after  a group 
of  Manchester  United  fans 
ambushed  a group  of  Crystal 
Palace  fans  shortly  before  the 
teams  met  in  the  FA  Cup 
semi-final 

. The  four-day.  inquest  in 
Walsall  was  told  violence 
flared  after  the  groups  ex- 
changed insults  over  Eric 
Cantona’s  kung  fu  kick  on  a 
Crystal  Palace  fen  in  January 
last  year. 

Coroner  Aldan  Cotter  said 
the  law  on  consumption  of  al- 
cohol before  matches,  which 
prevented  fens  from  drinking 


Chris  Mihin 

Medical  Correspondent^ 

IT  IS  the  enduring  image 
of  childhood  — an  infant 
cradled  safely  in  its 
mother's  arms — bat  does  it 
matter  which  side  it  is 
nursed  on? 

Scientists  today  are  put- 
ting forward  a new  reason 
why  most  mothers,  as  wen 
as  most  fathers,  instinc- 
tively prefer  to  cradle 
babies  in  their  left  arm  — it 
helps  the  child’s  brain  pro- 
cess the  voice  ofthe  parent. 

A number  of  studies  have 
found,  that  around  80  per 
cent  of  mothers  amLfathers 
prefer  to  cradle  their  baby 
on  their  lefl  side,  whether 
they  are  left  or  right- 
handed.' 

Harry  Sierafzki,  firomthe 
department  of  paediatrics  | 

at  Hammersmith  hospital, 
west  London,  says  various 
theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  preference, 
the  most  obvious  being  that 
a mother  trees  her  right 
tumd  for  other  tasks.  But 
this  has  been  challenged  by 
studies  showing  left-nanaea 
mother* *  also  prefer  to  era- 
dle  their  infants  on  the  lerr. 

An  alternative  explana- 
tion has’ been  that  the 
baby’s  right  ear  ^ kept 
fir***  to  the  mother's  heart, 

where  a child  can  best  hear 

its  soothing  cadence.  How- 
ever, other  studies  have 
shown  it  is  the  voice  of  the 


Cradling  a baby  to  the  left  allows  a parent  to  communicate 
and  reassure  more  clearly,  according:  to  some  researchers 


on  board  a coach  but  allowed 
“that  same  coach  to  deposit  40 
men  to  drink  in  a pub  for 
three  hours”;  made  no  sense. 

*Tt  should  not  be  beyond  the 
wit  of  parliament  to  amend 
the  law  to  make  it  an  offence 
for  coach  operators  to  take 
people  to  a pub  before  a 
match.  The  law  as  it  stands  is 
an  ass.  It  needs  to  be  changed 
and  it  needs  to  be  changed 
fast” 

The  inquest  heard  Mr 
Nixon  was  with  about  35 
other  Crystal  Palace  fans 
i when  the  violence  began  in 
the  pub  car  park.  Mr  Cotter 
described  it  as  “10  minutes  of 
hell”  which  left  one  man 
dying  and  another  seriously 
injured.  Walls  were  ripped 
down  and  concrete  blocks, 
bottles  and  stones  thrown  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  fens. 

Mr  Nixon  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a breeze  block  as 
he  tried  to  board  his  coach. 
He  collapsed  and  the  vehicle's 
rear  wheels  ran  over  him.  A 
post  mortem  examination 
showed  before  dying  be  had 
suffered  serious  bead  injuries 


mother,  not  her  heartbeat, 
that  a baby  craves. 

Dr  Sieratzki,  and  Bencle 
WolL  professor  of  duaical 
communication  studies  at 
City  University.  L mdon. 
say  the  reason  is  to  free  the 
infant's  left  ear  to  hear  the 
mother’s  voice-  They  ex- 
plain,  in  the  Lancet,  that 
tins  is  related  to  the  fane-, 
tioning  of  the  brain.  Its 
right  side  processes  the  mu- 
sical quality  of  language 
which  imbues  words  with 
emotion  — and  the  right 
brain  gets  most  of  its  infor- 
mation from  the  left  ear. 


The  researchers  conclude 
1 that  mothers  Instinctively 
| cradle  infants  on  the  left  so 
they  can  speak  directly  hito 
the  left  ear,  and  thus  to  the 
! side  of  their  brain  that  can 
best  perceive  the  sound,  if 
nrt  the  sense,  of  their 
words.  * 

The  researchers  point  out 
that  the  Tabnud,  the  an- 
cient book  of  Jewish  law, 
advises:  “A  woman  who  be- 
gins to'  nurse  her  son 
should  start  on  the  left  side, 
as  the  source  of  all  under- 
standing is  from- the  left 
side.* 


Sea  Empress  oil  disaster  pilot  is  demoted 

JOHN  Pearn,  the  pilot  of  I way  to  unloading  at  Milford  | said  he  was  found  guilty  cd 
the  oil  tanker  Sea  Empress  Haven  oil  terminal  In  Dyfed,  incompetence,  but  not  mi*. 


W the  oil  tanker  Sea  Empress 
which  grounded  off  Milford 
Haven  In  February,  was  de- 
moted yesterday  after  an  in- 
quiry found  him  guilty  of  in- 
competence, writes  Paul 
Brown. 

Mr  Pearn  was  licensed  to 
pilot' ships  up  to  150.000 
tonnes,  but  this  has  been 
reduced  to  90,000  tonnes,  the 
next  grade  down. 

The  Sea  Empress  which 
went  on  to  tile  rocks  on  the 


way  to  unloading  at  Milford 
Haven  oil  terminal  in  Dyfed, 
was  148,000  tonnes.  It  spilled 
70,000  tonnes  of  its  oil  cargo 
into  the  sea. 

Mr  Pearn,  aged  34,  was 
accused  under  the  Pilotage 
Act  of  1987  of  incompetence  or 
misconduct  and  could  have 
lost  hi*  itffwnr**  and  hte  job. 

A tribunal  of  Milford  Haven 
Port  Authority  members  sit- 
ting in  private  heard  the  evi- 
dence about  the  disaster  over 
two  days-  Authority  officials 


said  he  was  found  guilty  off 
incompetence,  but  not  mis- 
conduct Mr  Pearn  said  he 
would  appeal  • * 

He  and  the  authority  tuay' 
face  censure  from  Che  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  inquiry 
which  is  examining  all  as- 
pects of  the  disaster.  It  is  not 
expected  to  report  for  ar>nHy»r 
18  mouths. 

The  authority  decided  it 
could  not  wait  that  long  be- 
fore taking  action  against  the 
Sea  Empress  pilot  - - 
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Overworked 

Britons  told 

to  go  home 


PAGANS  will  presum- 
ably have  taken  the 
day  off  to  prepare  for 
tonight's  summer  sol- 
stice. But  those  at  work 
should  also  join  a maa*  ritual, 
according  to  a campaign  that 
says  the  key  to  enlightenment 
is  not  staying  late  at  the 
office. 

Today  is  Go  Borne  On  Time 
Day,  an  event  that  could  be 
seen  as  encouraging  civil  dis- 
obedience since  eight  out  of 
10  Britons  never  leave  their 
jobs  on  time. 

We  are  not  a nation  of  lay- 
abouts. but  of  workers  too 
afraid  of  going  home  before 
others  for  fear  of  being  la- 
belled a shirker,  according  to 
Parents  at  Work,  a charity 
campaigning  against  the 
“long-hours  culture"  it  says  is 
sweeping  Britain. 

It  claims  most  workers  are 
unhappy  about  their  hours, 
are  struggling  with  heavy 
workloads  and  fear  losing 
their  jobs.  Evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  excessively  long 
working  hours  are  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  people's  health, 
it  adds.  Time  off  work  with 
stress-related  illness  has  in- 
creased by  500  per  cent  since 
! the  1950s. 

Director  Lucy  Daniels  said: 
“People  are  caught  in  a vi- 
cious circle  of  continuous 
long  working  hours  which 
are  ultimately  costly  to  busi- 
ness as  well  as  to  family  life. 
Healthy  businesses  need 
healthy  people  if  they  are  to 
compete  and  thrive  in  a com- 
petitive world." 

A survey  by  Hays  Accoun- 
tancy Personnel  to  coincide 
with  Go  Home  On  Time  Day 
found  that  two- thirds  of  work- 
ers believe  their  careers 
would  suffer  If  they  left  the 
office  an  time  every  night 
Managing  director  Denis 
Waxman  said  it  was  worrying  1 


I Date  lines 


The  Court  of  Appeal  ruled 
last  month  that  a Home  Office 
deportation  order  was  not 
open  to  judicial  review,  but 
Mr  Tong’s  supporters  argue 
he -should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  Britain  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  hearing. 

! Matthew  Taylor,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP  for  Truro,  this 
week  tabled  a Commons  mo- 
tion calling  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider  the  case. 

The  motion  said  splitting  up 
the  family  was  inhumane. 

A Home  Office  spokesman 
said  last  night  that  Mr  Tong 
was  in  Britain  illegally.  He 
would  be  deported  to  Hong  Albert  Tong:  to  be  parted 


Some  dates  for  your 
diary: 

□ June  28:  National 
Take  Your  Dog  To 
Work  Day 

□ July  l:  National 
Kissing  Day 

□ July  30:  National 
Bog  Bay 

□ August  19: 

National  Squeeze  Day 
Q October  23: 
National  Woggle  Day 

□ October:  Apple 
Day 

□ November  30: 

National  Tree  Dress- 
ing  Day 

that  working  late  had  become 
an  ingrained  habit  for  most 
Britons. 

Shirley  Reynolds,  senior 
lecturer  in  eHninai  psychol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia,  said  that  blue  collar 
workers  were  most  affected 
by  extended  working  hours. 

She  said:  “If  you  talk  to 
workers  like  nurses  there  is 
this  kind  of  unofficial  Hmp  at 
the  end  of  their  shifts  where 
they  feel  obliged  to  stay  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  charge. 
People  who  have  control  over 
when  they  leave  tend  to  do  so 
and  have  lower  stress-levels.” 

Almost  60  per  cent  of  men 
suffer  from  illness  as  a result 
of  work  pressures,  a survey 
this  year  found.  At  least  80 
million  working  days  are  lost 
every  year  because  of  stress- 
related  illnesses.  An  esti- 
mated six  million  people  con- 
sult their  doctors  every  year 
because  they  feel  depressed  or 
with  a similar  num- 
ber suffering  symptoms  of 
stress-related  illness. 


Kiss  of  life  for  publicity  makes 
day  for  camapigns  and  charities 

GO  HOME  On  Time  Day?  I named  are  a front  for  a usu- 
Gneat  — more  time  for  ally  very  sensible 


and  a stab  wound  to  the  thigh. 

Dennis  O’Leary,  aged  35. 
another  Crystal  Palace  fan. 
underwent  months  of  hospital 
treatment  after  a concrete 
block  was  dropped  on  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground.  • 

Mr  Cotter,  who  described 
the  scene  after  the  violence  as 
resembling  a first  world  war 
battle  field.  sakfcT  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  a group  of 
Manchester  supporters  delib- 
erately attacked  the  Crystal 
Palace  fans  and  their  coach 
with  a degree  of  violence  that ' 
sickened  everybody  who  saw 
it.” 

Despite  a police  investiga- 
tion and.  10  people  being ' 
charged  with  offences  rang- 1 
ing  from  disorder  to  man- 
slaughter. noiane  has  been  I 
prosecuted  for  . Mr  Nixon’s  I 
death.  Detective  Superinten- 
dent John  Plimmet;  .who  led  I 
the  investigation,  said;  *1  wet ! 
come  the  comments  of  the  1 
coroner  about  patting  more 
responsibility  ..on  coacl* 
owners.  I would  support  the 
need  for  some  sort  of  legisla- 
tive action  an  this.” 


Great  — more  time  for 
snogging  practice  tonight. 
Remember,  National  Kiss- 
ing Day  is  only  10  days 
away,  writes  Alex  Bellas. 

Yon  have  been  warned: 
come  July  1,  newspapers 
will  be  fell  of  pictures  of  ce- 
lebrities smooching  with 
each  other,  regional  TV 
bulletins  will  carry  details 
of  the  Good  Kiss  Workout 
Leaflet  and  radio  stations 
will  cover  several  other 
sex-led  gimmicks  designed 
to  make  people  take  more 
care  of  their  teeth. 

You  can  now  virtually 
map  out  the  year's  calendar  ( 
in  terms  of  such  “aware- 
ness” days  and  weeks,  as  i 
different  causes  realise  | 
that  they  are  an  excellent ; 
way  to  garner  publicity  for 
an  often  dull  cause. 

Even  the  most  wildly 


named  are  a front  for  a usu- 
ally very  sensible 
campaign. 

National  Bog  Day,  in  a 
month’s  time,  is  a day  of 
action  is  to  encourage  gar- 
deners to  switch  to  peat- 
free  bogs. 

Bag  Buster  Day  is  to  edu- 
cate families  about  head 
lice. 

Jeremy  Weinberg;  of  the 
Institute  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, said  for  the  last  five 
years  charities  and  cam- 
paigners have  latched  onto 
this  kind  of  promotions: 
“Having  a national  day  of 
something  is  very  useful 
for  raising  awareness.  But 
for  it  to  really  work  you 
need  to  have  an  integrated 
campaign  behind  it  that 
works  through  the  year. 
Otherwise  you  get  a brief 
burst  of  publicity  and  then 
its  gone.” 


Police  call  House  of  Fabergd 
to  trace  stolen  family  gems 


Alan  Watkins 

INTERNATIONAL  experts 
from  the  House  of  Faberge- 
have  been  called  in  by  police 
searching  for  a large  quantity 
of  Russian  and  German  19th 
century  silverware  and 
jewellery. 

The  items,  said  to  have  an 
auction  value  of  over  £100,000, 
were  originally  owned  by  the 
Benckendorff  family  who 
spent  more  than  50  years  in 
tiie  service  of  the  Russian 
tsars.  Details  were  only 
released  by  police  yesterday, 
a week  after  the  theft 
Several  hundred  items 
were  removed  in  an  over- 
night operation  at  the  home 
of  Countess  Helen  Bencken- 
dorffi  Police  said  the  thieves 
were  working  to  order  or  had 
someone  with  them  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  as  many 
items  oflesser  value  were  left 
Valuers  and  historical  ex- 
perts from  Faberg§  are  to 
meet  officers  later  this  week. 
Faberge  say  if  large  quanti- 
ties of  original  tableware  and 
jewellery  were  to  be  offered 
for  sale  they  would  know  of  it 
or  be  asked  to  make  a 
valuation. 

■ Rare  items  of  Russian  ori- 


gin pre-1917  were  fetching 
very  high  prices,  a spokes- 
man said. 

"There  is  a strong  demand 
for  early  Fabergd  items  in 
Russia  where  people  have  the 
wealth  to  purchase  them  as 
an  investment  as  well  as  a 
historical  acquisition."  he 
added. 

Yesterday  the  countess  ap- 
pealed at  a press  conference 
for  information  about  the 
stolen  items.  The  theft  had 
sickened  her,  she  said. 

Also  taken  were  a a number 
of  17th  century  oak  chairs 
and  cravat  pins  originally 
presented  by  King  Edward 
VII  to  Count  Christopher 
Benckendorff;  who  was  an 
ambassador  to  Tsar  Nicholas 
A,  to  commemorate  visits  to 

Balmoral  and  Sandringham. 

The  Fabergbspokesman 
said  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  silverware  Items  to  be 
sold  direct  to  a private  collec- 
tor. There  was  also  the  possi- 
bility they  would  be  disposed 
of  in  Russia  which  would 
malep  It  harder  to  trace  or 
recover.  International  dealers 
specialising  in  Faberge  mate- 
rial have  been  alerted  to  the 
theft  but  so  for  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to 
dispose  of  the  property. 
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FLORENCE  SUMMIT:  Britain  declared  war  and  lost  - and  the  rest  of  Europe  intends  to  make  sure  it  feels  h 


Beef  poisons  hope  for  Italian  talKS 


Any  other 
business 


TOP  of  the  summit  agenda  — 
atongsfde  unemployment  — 
will  be  the  state  of  negotiations 
on  the  Maastricht  treaty  review 
and  how  to  accelerate  progress 
towards  a new  treaty  on 
European  union. 

With  Italy  due  to  hand  over  the 
presidency  to  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  goal  of  most 
EU  leaders  is  clear.  They  want  a 
draft  treaty  in  their  hands  when 
they  next  meet  in  Dublin  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  job  of  the  Florence  summit 
will  be — in  the  words  of  the 
Italian  foreign  minister,  Lamberto 
Din!  — “to  give  the  whole 
process  a new  impulsion''. 

• Germany's  Chancellor  Kohl 
and  President  Chirac  of  France 
want  to  push  forward  the  debate 
on  Europe's  foreign,  security  and 
defence  policy. 

They  believe  the  recent  Nato 
meeting  marks  a turning  point  on 
the  road  to  a future  European 
defence  union.  The  EU  could 
become  as  serious  a player  in 
foreign  and  security  issues  as  it  is 
in  the  world  economy.  Among 
the  foreign  policy  issues  to  be 
discussed  are  relations  with  the 
United  States,  Russia  the  Middle 
East  and  Bosnia. 

• Germany,  backed  by  the 
Benelux  states,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
also  wants  the  EU  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  internal  security 
— Including  immigration,  asylum 
policy  and  the  fight  against 
international  crime. 

• Large  and  small  countries 
disagree  on  the  distribution  of 
voting  powers  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  as  the  Union  moves 
towards  making  more  majority 
decisions. 

But  the  main  issue  is  what  to 
do  if  Britain  opposes  any  serious 
reform  of  the  cumbersome, 
secretive  and  unaccountable 
system  of  decision-making  set 
14}  by  the  Maastricht  treaty. 

The  most  likely  answer  is  what  I 
the  other  member  states  call 
"flexible  integration"  and  what 
John  Major  calls  a Europe  of 
"variable  geometry”.  In  a 
speech  on  Wednesday  the  prime  | 
minister  Insisted  that  he  would 
"not  accept  the  pressure  to 
develop  Europe  as  a single  train, 
with  a U carriages  moving  at  the 
same  speed". 

Earlier  this  year  he  said  that 
the  rest  of  the  EU  was  entitled  to 
opt  for  a more  integrated,  federal 
Europe,  but  If  they  did  so  they 
should  “count  us  out". 

• At  the  latest  count,  at  least  1 2 
of  the  other!  4 member  states 
were  reedy  to  pool  further  areas 
of  national  sovereignty  and 
decision  making  In  areas  such  as 
foreign  and  security  policy  as 
well  as  justice  and  immigration. 

Indeed,  EU  legal  experts  have 
already  begun  looking  at  how 
such  a two-tier  Europe  might 
operate  and  how,  if  Britain  were 
to  exclude  itself,  this  would 
affect  the  rights  of  the  British 
government  In  the  Council  of 
Ministers  and  British  members  of 
the  European  Parliament  and 
Commission. 

The  Government  may  have 
calculated  that  only  a minority  of 
states  would  be  ready  for  closer 
political  Integration.  Until  a few 
months  ago  this  seemed 
plausible. 

But  now  even  those  which 
cannot  expect  to  make  the  single 
currency  club  in  1 999  have  said 
they  intend  joeiing  as  soon  39 
possible  thereafter.  Almost  all 
also  want  to  be  part  of  any  other 
inner  core  groups  set  up  by  the 
Maastricht  inter -governmental 
conference.  — John  Palmer 


Major  risk, 
low  return 


The  ‘war’  has 
not  brought  the 
hoped-for  poll 
boost,  writes 
Michael  White 
in  London 

latest 
broke 
0.  who 
have 

guessed  it  would  shake  the 
European  Union  to  its  founda- 
tions? Or  that  an  end  to  Brit- 
ish membership  would  be 
seriously  discussed  by  Con- 
servative ex-cabinet  minis- 
ters amid  bellicose  rhetoric 
reminiscent  of  the  second 
world  war? 

Hyperbole  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel  has  grown  more 
strident  since  a frustrated 
John  Major  upped  the  stakes 
on  May  21  and  announced  his 
non-cooperation  policy. 

"Major  goes  to  war  over 
beef  at  last"  crowed  the  Daily 
Mail  as  tabloid  editors 
rejoined  their  armchair  regi- 
ments and  Tory  Eurosceptics 
revelled  in  the  prospect  of  a 
row  which  would  crystalise 
the  core  arguments  against 
federalism  in  the  minds  of 
British  voters. 

How  dare  they  impose  a 
worldwide  ban  on  British 
beef?  How  dare  they  tell  us  to 
slaughter  our  herds? 

In  fact  the  Cabinet’s  action 
was  less  a declaration  of  war, 
even  a phoney  one,  than  the 
work  of  a divided  trade  union 
executive  calling  its  divided 
membership  out  on  strike  in  I 
the  hope  that  the  manage- 
ment would  settle  quickly 
rather  than  dig  in- 

But  hardline  rank  and  Hie 
sceptics  were  delighted.  They 
saw  the  row  as  a prelude  to 
the  solution  of  a host  of  other 
problems,  such  as  fishing  pol- 
icy and  the  European  Court 

Pro-European  Tories  were 
appalled  by  what  they  sus- 
pected was  the  worst  foreign 
policy  judgment  in  terms  of 
national  interest  since  Suez. 

That  left  the  pragmatists  in 
the  Cabinet  Kenneth  Clarke. 
Michael  Heseltine  and  Mal- 
colm Rifkind,  to  try  to  ride 
the  policy,  stepping  up  their 
own  rhetoric  to  cover  their 
doubts  and  win  a deal.  From 
the  start  it  was  obvious  that 
Mr  Major’s  problem  would  be 
persuading  the  lads  to  go 
back  to  work  with  the  inevita- 
ble less-than-ideal  compro- 
mise package  he  hoped  to  get 
before  today’s  opening  of  the 
Florence  summit 

That  was  assuming  that  the 
management,  in  this  case  the 
other  14  heads  of  government 
would  be  so  obliging.  Ger- 
many. in  particular,  may 
want  the  workforce  to  realise 
that  militancy  does  not  pay. 

And  back  home,  after 
weeks  of  biting  his  tongue. 
Tony  Blair  yesterday  let  rip: 
“It’s  not  a deal,  it’s  a rout”  he 
said  at  question  time.  But 
more  importantly,  Tory  scep- 
tics refrained  from  attacking 
the  deal,  far  from  victory 
though  they  know  it  is. 

Fanners  moan,  but  fanners 
will  usually  take  the  money 
in  the  end. 

That  leaves  Chancellor 


KohL  He  will  let  us  know  his 
verdict  today. 

But  why  did  a normally 
cautious  tactician  like  John 
Major  take  such  a gamble? 

After  all,  it  was  a British 
crisis,  politically  and  scientif- 
ically. Too  little  had  been 
done  too  late  by  a deregulatory, 
pro-farmer  government. 

Douglas  Hogg,  Britain's 
new  and  untested  agriculture 
minister,  spearheaded  the  do- 
mestic organisation  of  toe  cat- 
tle cull  and  toe  drive  to  get 
Europe  to  reverse  its  baa  • 

It  was  never  a meeting  of 
minds.  The  Europeans 
wanted  Britain  to  sacrifice  its 
cattle  to  save  theirs.  That  was 
not  a point  Whitehall  will- 
ingly grasped. 

Mr  Hogg  proved  to  be  up  to 
neither  task.  On  May  21  Mr 
Major  created  two  “beef  war” 
committees  and  send  his 
heaviest  bitters  out  to  battle. 

By  wrapping  himself  in  toe 
Sag  lie  aroused  speculation  of 
a snap  election,  the  FaBdands 
conflict  replayed  as  farce. 
That  was  never  a runner,  but 
the  crisis  created  danger  for 
Tony  Blair,  who  had  been 
accused  of  playing  politics 
with  BSE  in  March. 

If  he  now  followed  his  in- 
stincts and  derided  toe  cam- 
paign, he  could  be  accused  of 
"selling  out"  Britain. 

Mr  Biair  and  the  shadow 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 


The  PM  has 
been  forced  to 
accept  the  realities 
of  compromise 
Brussels-style 


Cook,  decided  to  temporise,  to 
support  the  policy  and  wait  to 
see  if  it  worked.  Many  Labour 
supporters,  including  MPs, 
were  unhappy  at  this  cau- 
tious  approach. 

Less  vulnerable  on  the  pat- 
riotic charge  and  with  less  to 
lose,  the  Liberal  leader, 
Paddy  Ashdown,  let  rip.  West 
Country  Liberal  Democrats 
like  Paul  Tyler,  with  good 
contacts  in  the  National 
Farmers’  Union,  worked  furi- 
ously to  expose  toe  short- 
comings of  the  largely  point- 
less cun  programme  which 
are  only  now  being  put  right 

The  beef  conflict  was  yet  an- 
other clash  of  cultures.  The 
Tbatcberised  British  were  ar- 
rogantly confident  that  they 
were  right  Relatively  open  in 
their  public  culture  but 
crudely  deregulatory  in  their 
instincts,  they  came  up 
against  a more  organised, 
somewhat  statist  view  of  toe 
world  where  such  matters  are 
dealt  with  behind  closed  doors. 

Three  months  on,  Mr  Major 
insists  he  would  not  have  got 
a deal  but  for  his  tough  stance 
and  those  20  vetoes  of  EU 
business. 

But  he  has  been  forced  to 
accept  toe  realities  of  compro- 
mise Brussels-style.  He  has 
also  paid  a serious  price  in 
terms  of  goodwill  at  the  top 
table. 

The  loss  of  goodwill  might 
be  worth  it  if  it  could  be  bal- 
anced against  a revival  of  for- 
tune in  the  opinion  polls  at 
home.  But  so  far.  it  cannot 
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EN  the 

BSE  crisis 
on  March 
would 


Outbreak  of 
unity  in  union 


Members  are 
as  one  in  their 
desire  to  punish 
Major,  writes 
John  Palmer 
in  Florence 

THE  British  govern- 
ment, with  Its  Ol-fiated 
"beef  war”,  has  done 
more  for  toe  cause  of 
European  unity  In  a month 
thaw  all  toe  summit  declara- 
tions of  recent  years  about 
closer  political  union. 

However  the  BSE  issue  is 
finally  resolved,  it  will  leave  a 
lasting  mark  on  Britain's 
relations  with  its  European 
Union  partners  which  not 
even  a change  of  government 
will  completely  expunge. 

For  the  14  other  countries 
of  the  EU,  the  British  govern- 
ment's bullying,  bluster  and 
shameless  evasions,  com- 
bined with  off-stage  displays 
of  crude  xenophobia  by  Tory 
Eurosceptics  and  sections  of 
the  British  media,  have  been 
profoundly  educational.  The 
past  month  has  made  Brito- 
sceptics  of  them  alL 
Government  ministers 
have  found  it  very  hard  to 
grasp  thg  long  term  damage 
they  have  done  to  Britain’s 
position  in  Europe.*  There 
were  warnings  enough:  pri- 
vately, from  British  diplo- 
mats. and  publicly,  from 
other  EU  leaders. 

But  as  the  crisis  dragged 
on,  and  John  Major  seemed  , 
keener  to  heed  the  strident 
demands  of  Eurosceptics  than  1 
the  pleas  of  his  European 
partners,  anger  turned  to 
contempt. 

This  is  where  the  danger 
for  Mr  Major  and  his  col- 
leagues now  lies.  However 
British  ministers  try  to  sell 
their  grudging  acceptance  of 
an  EU  framework  agreement 
on  a phased  lifting  of  the  beef 
ban  as  some  kind  of  triumph, 
the  other  14  states  will  trum- 
pet the  hoisting  of  a white  flag 
over  Downing  Street  They 
are  determined  to  deny  Mr 
Major  any  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim a victory,  however  cos- 
metic or  short  term. 

The  other  EU  leaders  have 
read  the  British  opinion  polls. 
They  know  that  most  people 
blame  the  BSE  crisis  not  on 
Brussels  but  on  Mr  Major’s 
government  and  lax  agricul- 
tural and  food  safety  controls. 
IF  the  prime  minister  ducks  a 
decision  on  a framework 
agreement  Florence  ends  in 
acrimony  and  the  war  of  attri- 
tion continues,  attitudes  will 
harden  further. 

The  Government  needs  the 
goodwill  and  support  of  the 
EU  to  have  any  chance  of 
restoring  international  con- 
sumer confidence  in  beef. 

As  the  Dutch  prime  minis- 
ter, Wim  Kok.  said  recently: 
"The  British  government 
might  think  it  can  force  the 
consumer  to  toe  dining  table. 
But  it  cannot  force  the  con- 
sumer to  eat  the  beef.” 

Contrary  to  appearances, 
negotiations  in  toe  European 
Union  are  not  usually  con- 
ducted on  a win/lose,  but 
rather  on  a win/ win,  basis. 

In  part  that  reflects  conti- 


nental European  traditions  of 
consensus  politics.  But  it  is 
also  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in 
reconciling  the  interests  and 
values  of  15  member  states. 

Normally,  leaders  leave  the 
negotiating  table  with  enough 
of  a figleaf  to  convince  their 
national  public  that  they  — 
and  not  the  others  - havegot 
their  way.  No  one  will  offer 
Mr  Major  a figleaf  after 
Florence. 

The  framework  agreement 
will  not  be  legally  binding  on 
Europe. 

It  will  not  include  a time- 
table for  the  phased  lifting  of 
the  baa  let  alone  a firm  date 
for  its  complete  removal;  it 
will  not  allow  Britain  to  sell 
beef  banned  In  Europe  to  poor 
countries  outside  the  EU;  and 
it  will  be  conditional  on  the 
British  authorities  proving 
by  results  that  BSE  eradica- 
tion measures  are  working. 
Moreover,  Britain  may  have 
to  agree  to  a further  culL 

The  other  EU  leaders  also 
have  a plan  up  their  sleeves  to 
prevent  Mr  Major  paralysing 
the  Florence  summit  if  he 
does  opt  to  reject  the  pro- 
posed beef  ban  deal. 

The  Italian  prime  minister, 
Romano  Prodi,  who  will  host 
the  summit,  will  simply  pres- 
ent toe  conclusions  of  the 
meeting  — none  of  which 
have  any  legal  impact  — in 


Europe  hopes  the 
worst  of  its 
problems  will  pass 
with  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives 


the  name  of  the  other  14 
governments. 

The  truth  is  that  the  work 
of  the  European  Union  is 
rarely  brought  to  a halt  by  the 
kind  of  veto  campaign  which 
Britain  has  waged  during  the 
past  month. 

Mostly  It  delays  decisions 
which  were  not  due  to  be 
taken  for  some  time,  or  puts 
on  ice  formal  declarations  of 
policy  — against  racism  or 
sexism,  for  example.  That  up- 
sets those  who  look  to  the  EU 
for  moral  support  but  does 
not  bring  the  system  grinding 
to  a halt. 

The  most  important  impact 
will  be  on  plans  for  the  future 
operation  of  the  EU  itself. 
The  crisis  has  hardened  the 
resolve  to  find  ways  of  avoid- 
ing the  kind  of  chaos  threat- 
ened by  Britain’s  tactics 
when  the  Maastricht  treaty 
comes  under  review. 

The  hope  is  that  the  worst 
of  Europe's  problems  with  toe 
British  wifi  pass  with  the  ex- 
pected defeat  of  the  Conserva- 
tives in  toe  next  British  gen- 
eral election. 

Tony  Blair  has  disillu- 
sioned some  potential  friends 
in  the  EU  by  supporting  toe 
Government's  blocking  tac- 
tics in  the  EU. 

But  his  remarks  in  Bonn 
this  week  seem  to  hold  toe 
promise  that  a future  Labour 
government  wifi  be  readier  to 
debate  and  compromise,  not 
only  on  problems  such  as 
beef,  but  on  the  very  future  of 
the  European  Union. 


Anxious  farmers  see  bull  market  turn  bearish 


British  tourists  may  simply  not  be  safe  in  central  France  these 
days,  the  mayor  of  Sancoins  tells  Alex  Duval  Smith 


British  hoiiday- 

makers  would  do  well 
to  give  the  Sancerre 
region  a wide  birth  this 
summer.  “I  shall  have  them 
turned  away  from  the  mu- 
nicipal campsite  — for  their 
own  protection,”  said 
Pierre  Caldl. 

As  mayor  of  the  town 
which  hosts  France’s  big- 
gest livestock  market.  Mr 
Caldi  was  not  impressed  by 
Britain’s  decision  to 
slaughter  a farther  67,000 
head  of  cattle  as  a last-min- 
ute concession  before  the 
Florence  summit. 

“It  may  relieve  European 
politicians,  but  it  does 
nothing  to  reassure  con- 
sumers," he  said  as  he 
stared  out  helplessly  from 
the  watchtower  overlook- 
ing the  Grivelles  market. 

"These  guys  are  at  their 
wits’  end.  Prices  have  been 
falling  ever  since  the  beef 
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crisis  began  in  March.  The 
slaughterhouses  are  work- 
ing at  half  capacity.  Now 
you  cannot  give  an  animal 
away,"  said  the  mayor. 

In  the  market  hall,  toe 
mood  was  bitter.  It  was  9am 
and  the  bell  bad  just  been 
rung  signalling  the  start  of 
sales  of  large  cattle.  More 
than  1,000  Charolais,  Li- 
nt ousins  and  Friesians  were 
lined  up  In  pens.  Their 
owners  stood  behind,  lean- 
ing on  their  sticks,  waiting 
to  be  approached  by  agents 
for  knackers'  yards. 

Berve  Pitrau,  aged  72, 
had  brought  along  a couple 
of  two-year-old  Charolais 
bulls  from  his  son’s  farm. 
They  were  fine-looking  ani- 
mals, weighing  870kg 
(1. 9181b)  and  942kg.  “I 
shall  have  to  take  whatever 
price  is  ottered.  I have  been 
bringing  them  here  every 
week  since  January,  it  is 
costing  too  much  to  keep 
them  fed,"  he  said. 

“The  trouble  is.  I will  not 

get  a foreign  buyer  because 
my  green  cards  have  ex- 
pired.” He  pointed  to  the 
date  on  the  bulls'  veteri- 
nary certificates.  “To  get 
new  cards  requires  blood 
tests,  which  means  spend- 
ing another  FF20Q  [£23J  on 
each  animal." 


An  agent  approached. 
"Fourteen  francs,"  he  said. 
Mr  Pitrau  turned  him 
down,  gambling  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  9.15am  and 
there  was  a good  hour  to 
go.  He  said:  “I  cannot  look 
my  son  in  the  eye  if  I go 
hack  having  accepted  FF14 
a kilo.  Last  year  the  price 
was  FF20  or  FF21.” 

At  least  someone  had 
shown  an  interest  In  Mr  Pi- 
trau’s  bulls.  Jean  L«- 


One  farmer  blamed 
Margaret  Thatcher 
This  is  liberalism 
taken  to  extremes’ 


grange,  aged  28,  has  been 
trying  for  three  months  to 
sell  15  Friesan  cows  which 
have  come  to  the  end  of 
their  milking  life. 

"The  French  government 
has  just  alarmed  consum- 
ers ftirther  by  announcing 
that  meat  from  sheep  with 
scrapie  must  not  go  into  the 
food  chain. 

“Soon  everyone  will  be 
vegetarian  and  a lot  more 
farmers  will  have  been 
killed  off  by  this  food  crisis 


than  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  dis- 
ease could  ever  kill,"  be 
said,  shaking  with  anger. 

Mr  Lagrange  was  joined 
by  an  irate  group  of  six  or 
eight  men,  tapping  the  con- 
crete floor  with  their  sticks 
as  they  attempted  to  make 
themselves  heard. 

“The  British  have  no 
place  in  the  European 
Union.  They  always  have  to 
do  things  their  own  way.  It 
is  Irrelevant  that  they  have 
agreed  to  more  slaughters. 
It  is  too  late."  said  one. 

“When  we  have  cases  of 
brucellosis  or  leukaemia 
we  slaughter  and  burn,  no 
questions  asked.  If  there  is 
one  case  of  BSE,  the  whole 
herd  goes.  Why  should  Brit- 
ish formers  be  treated  dif- 
ferently?" asked  another. 

Mr  Lagrange  blamed 
Margaret  Thatcher:  “This 
is  liberalism  taken  to  its  ex- 
treme, Just  as  she  liked  it." 

The  chairman  of  the  mar- 
ket. Alphonse  Gayou,  inter- 
vened: “Yon  will  not  get 
anything  sold  by  arguing. 
Return  to  your  cattle." 

Mr  Gayim  said:  “We  are 
beading  for  a drought  in 
this  region.  Whatever 
might  have  been  gathered 
and  saved  for  the  winter  is 
being  eaten  by  the  cattle 
the  formers  cannot  selL 
The  supreme  injustice  is 
that  Charolais  graze  most 
of  the  year  in  open  fields.  In 
the  winter  they  are  fed 
some  protein,  but  none  of 


the  feed  Is  derived  from  an- 
imal waste  and  we  have 
never  had  a case  of  BSE  in 
the  Cher  departemeru. " 

According  to  the  national 
association  of  French  farm- 
ers* unions,  the  decline  in 
beef  consumption  has  al- 
ready cost  its  members 
FF2  billion  (£250  million). 

On  Wednesday  the 
French  agriculture  minis- 
ter, Philippe  Vasseur,  tried 
to  pre-empt  an  explosion  of  | 
violence  by  announcing  a 
compensation  package.  In- 
cluding an  early  retirement 
scheme  for  farmers,  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  social 
security  payments,  and 
more  time  to  repay  loans. 

At  Les  Grivelles  formers 
heard  a death  knell  in  his 
offer. 

Mr  Lagrange  said:  “The 
government  is  telling  ns  to 
quit  at  the  age  of  50.  It  is 
telling  us  that  we  must  pay 
for  all  those  years  of  inten- 
sive farming  which  we 
resisted  In  the  first  place." 

Demonstrations  are 
planned  throughout  France 
today  and  tomorrow. 

By  the  end  of  trading, 
there  seemed  to  be  only  one 
happy  former.  A Belgian 
had  bought  Mr  Pitrau’s  two 
bulls  for  FF1B  a kilo. 

And  the  green  cards?  “Oh 
that!  In  a crisis,  a former 

always  manage.  The 
vet  is  going  to  give  me  a let- 
ter confirming  that  the 
bulls  are  still  healthy.” 
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Hard  men  sacked 
in  Kremlin  purge 


Payid  Hears!  In  Moscow 

Delivering  a mas- 
ter stroke  likely  to 
win  him  key  support 
r,f  (kq  m V]e  second  round 

»*SfvSEe?ldent,al  *k*tan. 

Hons  Yeltsin  sacked  three  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  his 
yesterday,  to 
allegations  that  they  had  tried 
to  stage  a coup. 

i~Se,LeraJ  ‘Zander  Korzha- 
kov. head  of  the  presidential 
bodyguard  and  a confidant  of 
at  least  10  years  standing. 
General  Mikhail  Barsukov, 
the  head  of  the  federal  secu- 
rity service,  and  Oleg  Sosko- 
vyets.  the  first  deputy  prime 
minister,  were  dismissed. 
e/H1!®*  become  obstacles  to 
Mr  \ eltsin's  newly  appointed 
secunty  supremo.  General  Al- 
exander Lebed,  who  joined 
the  presidential  team  promis- 
es a law  and  order  crack- 
down and  reforms  in  the 
army.  Their  sacking  makes 
Gen  Lebed,  after  Mr  Yeltsin, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
country,  with  the  muscle  to 
place  his  men  in  the  vacant 
posts. 

The  heads  of  all  three  men 
had  been  demanded  a month 
ago  in  talks  between  Mr  Yelt- 
sin and  the  liberal  economist 
Grigory  Yavlinsky.  Mr  Yav- 
linsky came  fourth  in  the  first 
round  of  the  election,  getting 
5.5  million  votes,  but  has  so 
far  refused  to  endorse  Mr 
Yeltsin's  campaign. 

A congress  of  Mr  Yav- 
linsky's party  is  due  nest 
Sunday,  and  while  lie  has 
remained  a bitter  critic  of  Mr 
Yeltsin,  the  way  is  now  clear 
for  the  party  to  back  the  pres- 
ident. With  many  of  the 
11  million  voters  who  backed 
Gen  Lebed  joining  the  Yeltsin 
bandwagon,  the  scales  are 
tilting  against  the  communist 
leader,  Gennady  Zyuganov, 
who  came  within  three  points 
of  Mr  Yeltsin’s  vote  in  the 
first  round. 

Gen  Korzhakov.  Gen  Barsu- 
kov and  Mr  Soskovyets  were 
sacked  after  the  detention  of 
two  Yeltsin  aides  who  were 
attempting  to  carry  out  of  the 
White  House,  the  seat  of  Rus- 
sia's government  a box  con- 
taining $500,000  (£320,000)  in 
cash. 

The  three  were  accused  by 
liberals  in  Mr  Yeltsin's'  team 
of  masterminding  the  deten- 
tions of  the  two  men  in  an 
nnempt  to  discredit  Mr  Yelt- 
sin's campaign  and  pave  the 
way  for  a coup.  The  president 
denied  the  allegation.  He  said 
he  had  sacked  the  three  to  get 
fresh  faces  into  his  team. 


He  said:  I was  never  under 
Korzhakov  s thumb.  Can't 
you  understand  the  fact  that 
he  lacks  it  up  here?  I don't 
want  to  be  precise  what  he 
lacks,  but  it's  the  main 
thing. 

After  earlier  in  the  day 
vowing  to  crush  any  rebellion 
in  the  ranks,  Gen  Lebed 
backed  away  from  the  con- 
spiracy theory.  He  said:  "This 
“a  rather  murky  affair, 
which  will  take  a long  time  to 
clear  up." 

Meanwhile  the  liberals  in 
the  Kremlin,  who  had  been 
mortal  enemies  of  Gen  Korz- 
hakov. were  claiming  a "vic- 
tory for  democracy”."  Anatoli 
Chubais,  the  fanner  privati- 
sation supremo,  claimed  that 
the  three  men  had  been  pre 
paring  a coup. 

‘‘They  hoped  Yeltsin  would 
finish  second  in  the  first 
round  and  then  they  would 
suggest  using  force.  But  Yelt- 
sin took  first  place  and  then 
took  them  by  surprise  by 


It  makes  Lebed, 
after  Yeltsin,  the 
most  powerful 
man  in  the  country 


making  Lebed  the  secretary 
of  the  security  counciL  The 
ground  was  slipping  from 
under  their  feet  that  is  why 
they  acted.” 

The  furore  broke  late  on 
Wednesday  when  two  cam- 
paigners in  Mr  Yeltsin's 
team,  the  millionaire  pop  im- 
presario Sergei  Lisovsky  and 
Arkady  Yevstafyev.  an  aide  of 
Mr  Chubais,  were  detained 
with  the  box  of  money  at  the 
White  House. 

Both  claim  that  the  money 
was  from  a legal  source  and 
was  to  pay  for  the  pop  con- 
certs put  on  for  Mr  Yeltsin's 
campaign.  Mr  Yevstafyev  said 
he  was  interrogated  for  11 
hours  until  the  news  of  their 
detention  was  broadcast  on  a 
television  bulletin,  forcing 
their  release.'" 

Mr  Chubais  said  their  ar- 
rest would  have  been  the  start 
of  a round-up  of  the  liberals 
in  the  government,  including 
himself;  which  would  have 
ended  with  a coup.  The  aJUega- 
tion  is  that  Gen  Korzhakov 
was  trying  to  set  them  up 
with  the  accusation  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  was  funding  his  own 
campaign  with  government 
money. 

Security  sources  said  the 
two  men  were  stopped  be- 


cause they  had  no  documents 
to  account  for  the  money,  and 
that  when  the  documents  ar 
rived  they  were  then 
released. 

If  these  two  men’s  tempo- 
rary detention  was.  as  Mr 
Chubais  and  NTV  claimed, 
the  start  of  a roup,  the  alleged 
plotters  have  got  off  lightly. 
Previous  coup  plotters,  such 
as  the  ones  who  organised  the 
coup  of  August  1991.  spent  18 
months  in  prison.  Not  only 
are  today's  "plotters”  still  at 
large,  one  of  them.  Mr  Sosko- 
vyets, says  he  expects  a new- 
job  in  government. 

Since  Gen  Lebed’s  remark- 
able rise  to  power,  after  he 
came  third  in  the  first  round 
of  voting  in  the  presidential 
election  last  Sunday,  it  has 
been  clear  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Kremlin  will  be 
upset. 

Gen  Lebed  demanded  and 
got  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
national  security’  council.  He 
further  insisted  on  having 
real  powers  to  get  on  w'ith  the 
job  of  reforming  the  army, 
clamping  down  on  the  mafia 
and  making  good  his  promise 
to  restore  law  and  order. 

For  this  task  he  needs  to 
control  not  only  the  key  ap- 
pointments in  the  army  but 
also  the  army's  budget.  In  his 
way  stood  Mr  Soskovyets.  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  who 
controlled  the  military  purse 
strings. 

And  behind  Mr  Soskovyets 
stood  Gen  Korzhakov  and 
Gen  Barsukov. 

The  clash  of  the  Titans  wits 
thus  inevitable.  It  took  four 
days  to  unfold,  and  when  it 
happened  Gen  Lebed  emerged 
the  victor.  He  has  now  had  a 
clean  sweep.  With  the  sacking 
this  week  of  the  defence  min- 
ister, General  Pavel  Grachev, 
he  has  the  power  to  appoint 
his  men  to  all  the  key  security 
posts. 

This  is  awesome  power  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
young,  ambitious  two  star 
reservist  general. 

What  happens  next  is  any- 
one's guess.  Will  the  young  j 
general  make  good  on  his  I 
promises  to  respect  the  con- 
stitution, serve  his  president  I 
and  respect  the  will  of  his  I 
electors?  Or  will  he  become  a I 
new  tyrant,  dispensing  ) 
favours  to  his  friends  and  in-  ; 
still ing  fear  in  his  enemies'’  J 

The  story  of  Gen  Lebed’s 
rise  has  little  to  do  with  de- 
mocracy, free  elections,  or 
Russia’s  transition  to  a mar- 
ket economy.  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  Byzan- 
tine  and  dangerous  world  of 
Kremlin  politics. 


Happier  days  . . . President  Yeltsin  (left)  with  Gen  Korzhakov  during  the  election  campaign.  His  memoirs  praise  Gen  Korzhakov's  intelligence,  but 
yesterday  Mr  Yeltsin  said  of  his  mental  capacity:  ’He  lacks  it  up  here’  phgto-jvfh  viktor  korotayev 

Bodyguard  who  carved  out  his  own  empire 


‘Clever’  Korzhakov  was  not  content  with  security,  but  followed 
his  leader  to  the  top.  James  Meek  reports  from  Moscow 


WHEN  Boris  Yeltsin 
was  a child,  two  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand 
were  blown  off  by  a war- 
time grenade  he  was  play- 
ing with.  Until  yesterday, 
the  Idea  of  parting  with  his 
right  hand  man,  Alexander 
Korzhakov,  would  have 
seemed  hardly  less  .drastic 
an  amputation. 

In  the  11  years  since  Mr 
Yeltsin  was  assigned  a 
bodyguard  from  the  9th 
(personal  security)  depart- 
ment of  the  KGB,  he  and  his 
shadow  have  grown  excep- 
tionally close.  Bnt  in  the 
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end  no  leader,  least  of  all  a 
Tsarlike  president,  likes  to 
see  his  shadow  walking  by 
itself. 

Gen  Korzhakov  was  born 
in  1950.  the  same  year  as 
Alexander  Lebed,  and 
joined  the  KGB  20  years 
later.  He  became  Mr  Yelt- 
sin's bodyguard  in  1985. 
When  Mr  Yeltsin  was 
kicked  out  of  the  politburo 
by  Mikhail  Gorbachev  the 
two  men  went  their  sepa- 
rate ways,  but  kept  in 
touch.  According  to  the 
official  version,  these  con- 
tacts prompted  the  anti- 
Yeltsin  KGB  to  sack  Gen 
Korzhakov  in  1989. 

According  to  Mr  Yeltsin's 
memoirs,  Gen  Korzhakov 
phoned  him.  “He  asked: 
‘Can  I just  guard  you  any- 
way, without  being  paid?' 
— and  he  came.  He  drove 
me  in  his  private  car.  On 
days  off  I sometimes  went 
round  to  visit  him  in  his  lit- 
tle hut  in  the  country.  We 
couldn't  all  fit  into. the 
house,  we  put  up  a tent 
nearby.  We  fished  and 
swam  in  the  river." 

Gen  Korzhakov  followed 


his  boss  all  the  way  to  the 
top:  he  set  up  a security  ser- 
vice when  Mr  Yeltsin  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  in  1990. 
and  another  when  he  was 
elected  president  the 
following  year. 

“Korzhakov  and  1 are 
never  apart."  said  Mr  Yelt- 
sin in  his  memoirs.  “When 


‘He’s  a very 
strong,  brave 
person,  though  he 
appears  simple’ 


we’re  on  trips  and  I can't 
sleep,  we  sit  up  together. 
He's  a very  respectable, 
clever,  strong,  brave  per- 
son. though  he  appears 
very  simple  on  the  outside. 
Behind  this  simplicity  is  a 
keen  mind,  a clear  and  ex- 
cellent head." 

Growing  suspicion  that 
Gen  Korzhakov,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  general  in 
1992,  was  more  than  just  a 


bodyguard  were  confirmed 
in  1994  when  a squad  of 
armed  men  in  camouflage 
uniforms,  wearing  black 
balaclavas,  swooped  on  the 
headquarters  of  the  Most 
banking  and  media  con- 
glomerate in  Moscow. 

The  attackers  beat  up 
Most  security  guards  and 
made  them  lie  in  the  snow 
for  hours.  Police  and  jour- 
nalists who  approached 
were  warned  to  back  off  or 
be  shot. 

Not  until  two  days  later 
did  it  emerge  that  the  men 
came  from  the  president's 
securin'  service,  sent  with 
the  intention  of  'intimidat- 
ing Most  group  media, 
which  was  critical  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  the  mayor  of 
Moscow.  Yuri  Luzhkov, 
who  was  believed  by  Gen 
Korzhakov  to  be  harbour- 
ing presidential  ambitions. 
None  of  the  attackers  was 
punished.  The  head  of  the 
federal  security  service, 
who  had  tried  to  intervene, 
was  sacked. 

Even  before  the  Most  in- 
cident the  extent  of  the  gen- 
e rat’s  activities  was  ex- 
posed by  the  leak  of  a letter 
Gen  Korzhakov  to  the 
prime  minister.  Victor 
Chernomyrdin,  in  which 
Gen  Korzhakov  lobbied 


against  liberalisation  of  the 
energy  sector. 

In  March  last  year  Sergei 
Filatov,  then  Mr  Yeltsin’s 
chief  of  staff,  hit  out  at  the 
growing  power  of  Gen 
Korzhakov's  apptirai.  which 
already  included  its  own 
analytical  centre  and  up  to 
20.000  staff.  Mr  Filatov 
said  some  Kremlin  staff 
held  conversations  scrib- 
bling on  pieces  of  paper  for 
fear  of  bagging. 

Although  Gen  Korzha- 
kov’s recent  comments  to 
the  Observer  that  presiden- 
tial election  was  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  shocked 
many  Russians,  the  Tact 
that  a mere  bodyguard 
should  presume  to  com- 
ment on  such  matters  was 
no  longer  enough  to  cause 
surprise. 

The  security  chief  had 
long  felt  free  to  express  his 
harsh,  authoritarian  \iews 
in  public.  Attacking  politi- 
cians who  criticised  Rus- 
sia's actions  in  Chechenia. 

be  talked  of” that  group 

of  unsound  liberals,  one- 
sidedly  and  falsely  promot- 
ing the  idea  of  the  defence 
of  human  rights,  which 
once  again  has  shown  its 
lack  of  understanding  of 
the  need  for  decisive  action 
in  critical  situations.” 
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Arm  twisting  at  the  UN 

The  Assembly  must  choose  its  Secretary  General 


THE  APPOINTMENT  of  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General has  always  been  a secre- 
tive and  undemocratic  affair.  The  justi- 
fication for  allowing  the  “permanent 
five”  to  exercise  a veto  was  that  other- 
wise no  consensus  would  be  reached 
between  the  rival  blocs.  In  the  post-cold 
war  age,  this  should  be  high  on  the  list 
of  needed  reforms.  Yet  even  under  the 
existing  rules  Washington's  announce- 
ment that  it  will  veto  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali  if  he  stands  for  re-election  is 
arrogant  and  improper.  It  preempts  a 
process  of  informal  discussion  and  can- 
vassing of  names  which  in  the  past  has 
taken  several  months.  Washington.  US 
officials  say,  has  been  "calling  around 
to  foreign  leaders"  in  recent  weeks  to 
try  to  enlist  them  in  its  blocking  cam- 
paign. Now  Bill  Clinton  has  chosen  to 
twist  the  arras  of  his  allies  in  the  most 
public  way  — no  wonder  that  France  is 
furious  and  Britain  is  pained.  Mr  Bou- 
tros-Ghali had  a perfect  right  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  standing  again, 
though  he  probably  only  did  so  to  get 
his  word  in  before  the  White  House. 
There  is  a general  assumption  that  the 
incumbent  will  run  again  and  every 
previous  Secretary-General  has  indi- 
cated his  intentions  in  advance.  (His 
not  hers:  the  male  domination  of  this 
job  is  another  subject  for  reform).  For 
the  world’s  only  superpower  to  assert 
its  right  to  dictate  so  openly  is  impru- 
dent too:  these  matters  are  usually  dealt 
with  more  discreetly.  It  is  the  biggest 
gesture  of  contempt  for  the  Secretary- 
General's  position  since  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev demanded  in  1961  that  the  post 
be  replaced  by  a “troika." 

Mr  Boutros-Ghali  has  not  been  a 
brilliant  Secretary-General  and  several 
better  candidates  have  already  been 
mentioned.  (Yesterday  they  were  pru- . 
dently  ruling  themselves  out  from  a I 
contest  which  has  been  soured  before  it  | 
begins).  But  the  criticisms  levelled 1 
against  him  by  the  US  address  the  I 


wrong  targets.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  tackle  UN  bureaucracy  and  over- 
spending: the  latter  charge  comes  oddly 
from  a country  which  has  owed  vast 
sums.  The  alleged  “failure”  of  the  UN  in 
Somalia  and  Bosnia  has  more  to  do 
with  the  actions  and  omissions  of  the 
principal  member-states  than  with  the 
Secretary-General  In  Somalia  it  was 
the  US  whicb  insisted,  for  a time,  in 
running  the  show  disastrously  under  a 
UN  flag.  In  Bosnia  the  UN  peace-keep- 
ers were  starved  of  fUnds  and  man- 
power to  carry  out  an  unrealistic  man- 
date imposed  on  them  by  the  Security- 
Council.  There  is  also  a strong 
suspicion  that  if  Mr  Boutros-Ghali 
spoke  better  English,  and  if  the  Republi- 
can challenger  Bob  Dole  did  not  get 
easy  laughs  out  of  mispronouncing  his 
name,  then  Mr  Clinton  might  have  kept 
quiet  and  let  the  selection  proceed 
through  the  usual  channels. 

The  Secretary-General  has  suffered 
most  of  all  — and  the  UN  even  more  so 

— by  the  general  down-grading  of  its 
reputation  and  role  since  the  beginning 
of  this  decade.  Western  opinion  has 
swung  from  extravagant  hope  to  dis- 
missive contempt  — both  equally  unjus- 
tified. Four  years  ago  the  then  Foreign 
Secretary  Douglas  Hurd  welcomed  Mr 
Boutros-Ghali's  appointment  in  this 
newspaper  with  warm  words.  Britain 

I would  support  him  in  “using  the  Char- 
ter as  the  international  community's 
principal  tool  of  preventive  diplo- 
macy.” Who  mentions  the  Charter  now 

— far  less  discusses  the  important  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  Mr  Boutros-Ghali 
(and  many  others)  to  give  the  Charter 
more  teeth — or  just  to  implement  what 
it  already  sets  out?  One  such  reform 
would  tackle  the  veto  including  its  use 
in  this  case.  That  is  not  going  to  change 
now  but  the  General  Assembly  — which 
still  has  the  right  to  reject  a candidate 

— should  insist  on  being  properly  con- 
sulted and  on  making  the  final  choice. 


An  unruly  class  of  ministers 


No  wonder:  John  Major  does  not  learn  from  his  mistakes 


WHO  says  this  Government  be- 
lieves in  whole  class  learning? 
Take  a look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  cabinet.  It  would  make  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  Plowden  prin- 
ciples to  question  the  benefits  of  indi- 
viduals working  on  their  own.  In  one 
corner  sits  a penitent  Health  Secretary, 
ruefully  acknowledging  the  damage 
which  ministers  wreaked  by  refusing  to 
test  their  restructured  health  service 
through  pilot  schemes.  Only  last  week  a 
contrite  Stephen  Darrell  issued  a new 
policy  paper  on  primary  care  which  in- 
cluded the  resounding  declaration  that 
there  would  be  no  further  across-the- 
board  changes  to  the  NHS  until  they 
had  been  properly  assessed  and  tested 
through  pilot  programmes.  Yet,  across 
the  room,  his  education  colleague,  cir- 
culated a memorandum  to  yesterday's 
cabinet  meeting  setting  out  various 
ways  in  which  the  Government's  pilot 
schemes  on  nursery  vouchers  could  be 
short-circuited  so  that  the  voters  could 
be  bribed  with  £i,ioo  hand-outs  before, 
rather  than  after,  the  next  election. 

_ If  the  teacher  in  charge  had  any 
belief  in  consistency,  he  might  at  least 
insist  on  the  children  pinning  up  their 
work  on  the  wall  so  such  contradictions 
could  be  ironed  out  In  reality,  of 
course,  the  contradictions  are  not  the 
children's  fault  but  the  teacher’s.  It  was 
John  Major  who  last  year  over-ruled 
Gillian  Shephard's  objections  to  nurs- 
ery vouchers  and  insisted  she  press 
ahead  with  the  scheme.  So  in  April  four 
pilots  began  with  the  idea  that  all 


parents  of  four-year-olds  would  be  of- 
fered pre-election  sweeteners  next  Feb- 
ruary. Then,  this  week,  the  plan  was 
sabotaged  by  the  Lords  who  passed  an 
amendment  which  would  oblige  the 
Government  to  tarry  out  a full  evalua- 
tion of  the  four  pilots  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year  before  introducing  a national 
scheme.  This  would  scupper  the  plan  to 
make  vouchers  a vote-winning  issue  in 
the  party's  election  manifesto.  Hence 
Mrs  Shephard’s  desperate  memoran- 
dum. leaked  to  our  Education  Editor, 
and  set  out  in  yesterday's  Guardian. 

Mrs  Shephard  openly  acknowl- 
edges in  her  memorandum  the  diffi- 
culty of  overturning  the  Lords  defeat  in 
the  Commons.  And  with  good  reason.  A 
succession  of  Conservative  MPs  has 
questioned  a scheme,  which  provides 
no  extra  capital  for  new  places,  no  extra 
resources  to  train  the  necessary  teach- 
ers, no  extra  cash  for  three-year-olds. 
The  main  beneficiaries  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s regressive  scheme  are  the  com- 
fortably-off.  already  paying  for  their 
children,  who  will  suddenly  be  pro- 
vided with  a voucher  for  £1,100.  roughly 
equivalent  to  half  the  cost  of  a fulltime 
place.  Worse  still,  the  Audit  Commis- 
sion has  already  documented  the  huge 
waste  in  administrative  costs  of  intro- 
ducing an  internal  market  within  the 
NHS.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to 
nursery  schools.  It  is  bad  enough  when 
children  refuse  to  learn,  but  teacher 
himself  seems  intent  on  closing  his  po- 
litical eyes  to  the  earlier  errors  of  his 
party’s  administration. 


A welcome  shade  of  green 


But  will  the  new  planning  policy  survive  in  the  long-term? 


AFTER  all  the  ill-thought-out  develop- 
ment projects  which  have  sprung  up  on 
the  edges  of  Britain’s  towns  over  the 
past  two  decades,  blighting  the  civic  life 
of  communities  which  have  watched 
their  commerce  drain  away  to  the  out- 
skirts, it  is  hardly  surprising  that  crit- 
ics could  muster  only  feint  cheers  for 
John  Glimmer’s  important  change  of 
planning  policy  yesterday. 

If  Mr  Gummer's  predecessors  had  not 
landed  us  with  the  centrifugal  out-of- 
town  problem  in  the  first  place,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  more 
centripetal  town-centre-friendly  policy 
which  the  Environment  Secretary 
finally  promulgated  to  MPs  yesterday 
afternoon.  Moreover,  there  is  more 
than  a hint  of  suspicion  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  new  guidelines  are 
now  being  introduced  is  that  the  first 
wave  of  out-of-town  developers  are 
quite  content  to  see  future  competition 
discouraged.  The  new  guidelines  do  not 


constrain  existing  developments,  and 
these  will  continue  to  attract  substan- 
tial custom.  As  ever,  business  (and  the 
consumer)  is  happy  to  have  the  best  of 
both  worlds. 

In  spite  of  all  these  grudging 
thoughts,  Mr  Gummer’s  new  policy 
guidelines  deserve  to  be  welcomed. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  be  doubts 
about  how  effective  these  plans  will 
really  be.  The  guidance  places  the  onus 
on  local  authorities  to  adopt  a planned 
and  sequential  approach  to  develop- 
ment decisions.  There  is  sense  in  that 
devolved  approach,  but  local  authori- 
ties are  not  always  the  best  arbiters  of 
their  areas'  needs,  and  much  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  the  policy  at  the 
centre.  Mr  Gummer  has  proved  to  he 
the  greenest  Conservative  Environ- 
ment Secretary,  but  sadly  that  Ls  not 
saying  much.  What  price  the  new  policy 
if  his  successor  is  gripped  by  a more 
free  market  approach? 


—AFTER  Hi CHEtAPJ® £L.O*  5 Slaves 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


First  catch  the  abuser 


A violent  debate  about  film 
(parental  guidance  suggested) 


MICHAEL  Howard’s 
measures  to  tackle 
paedophiles  (Sex  of- 
fenders face  tagging.  June  18) 
must  be  placed  into  some  “in- 
vestigative context”,  as  it  is 
widely  accepted  that  few  of- 
fenders are  actually  convicted. 
The  major  flaw  in  the  national 
response  to  paedophile  offend- 
mg  can  be  seen  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  work  of  the 
National  Criminal  Intelligence 
Service  (NCIS).  In  1992  NOS 
inherited  something  like  a 
national  register  of  paedo- 
philes from  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  This  tnri«r  of  3,000  card- 
files (5  per  cent  of  wham  had 
convictions)  was  "weeded”, 
leaving  only  those  of  "national 
and  international  interest”. 

Lost  year  these  flies  were 
computerised,  facilitating  the 
"intelligence  response”  with, 
the  first  “intelligence  package” 
produced  in  May  1994.  NCIS’s 
restricted  scope  of  action  in 
this  area  eliminated  die  role  it 
could  have  played  in  develop- 
ing a national  register  cff  inves- 
tigative use  to  all  police  agen- 
cies. The  Paedophile  Section  of 
NCE5  has  recently  enhanced 
its  complement  of  officers  — 
from  one  to  three. 

The  Hone  Secretary’s  cur- 
rent proposals  do  not  deal  with 
the  submerged  dimension  to 
the  patterns  of  organised  of- 1 
fending  and  how  this  is  to  be  i 
systematically  investigated  on  I 
a national  scale.  Rather  than  ! 


high-profile  media  palliatives 
to  this  abuse,  more  structural 
exercises  in  openness  and 
transparency  are  needed. 

Paul  Norman. 

Centre  for  Legal  Studies, 
University  of  Sussex, 

Fabner,  Brighton  BN1  9QN. 


Paedophiles  may  be 

classified  in  many  ways; 


and  love.  I have  helped  over 
400  survivors  of  sexual  abuse. 
All  of  my  adult  survivors  who 
spent  time  in  care  were  abused 
whilst  in  care.  Ail  had  no  place 
to  go  and  no  place  to  hide. 

(Dr)  Jim  Phillips. 

10  Fairways  Avenue, 

Norton.  Stourbridge. 

West  Midlands  DYB  2RN. 


JOHN  Grisham’s  argument 
that  the  film  Natural  Born 


r classified  in  many  ways; 
yet  they  all  have  certain 
shared  dynamics:  state-of-the- 
art  treatment  cannot  cure 
them;  their  paraphilia  renders 
them  devious,  pathological 
liars  and  lacking  in  insight 
regarding  their  destructive- 
ness towards  children:  they, 
also,  suffered  in  their  own 
childhood;  they  will  rarely  be 
detected;  they  have  an  unre- 
quited wish  far  power;  they 
were  not  born  to  be , 
paedophiles. 

These  are  provable  fects, 
therefore  they  should  never  be  ! 
released  from  a custodial  sen- 
tence (until  unequivocal  cure), 
and  the  child-protection  sys- 
tem sboud  be  radically 
changed,  certainly  removing 
social-services  departments 
and  the  police  from  direct  in- 
volvement with  the  surviving, 
disempowered  children. 

The  investigative  arena 
should  be  changed  in  such  a 
way  that  non-politically-ap- 
pototed  responsible  observers 
(the  children's  advocate)  can 
be  sure  that  the  children  are 
treated  with  respect,  empathy 


I WAS  amazed  to  read  in  Nor- 
man Warner's  article 


■man  Warner's  article 
(Homes  fit  for  children.  June 
19)  that  his  official  Inquiry  had 
recommended  four  years  ago 
that  the  Government  improve 
the  scrutiny  of  children's 
homes  by  introducing  effective 
whistleblowing  procedures. 
My  Public  Interest  Disclosure 
Bill  will  — for  the  first  time  — 
provide  protection  for  employ- 
ees who  report  child  abuse  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  home 
and.  where  appropriate,  to  out- 
side authorities.  The  Bill  has 
wide  support  in-  and  outside 
the  House;  yet  ministers  have 
refused  even  to  meet  me  to 
discuss  its  measures. 

Without  government  sup- 
port the  bill  has  no  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  law.  What 
greater  help  could  the  Govern- 
ment give  to  child  abusers 
than  to  block  the  one  measure 
which  will  break  file  conspir- 
acy of  silence  that  they  rely 
on? 

Don  Toahig  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 


Smoke  signals 


vJthat  the  film  Natural  Born 
Killers  and  its  makers  should 
be  held  accountable  for  the 
killing  of  a friend  of  his  is  lu- 
dicrous (Is  Oliver  Stone  res- 
ponsible, for  the  consequences 
of  this  film?,  June  19).  If  Gris- 
ham is  so  troubled  by  the 
Hollywood  ethos,  then  per- 
haps he  should  give  back  the 
reported  $3.5  million  that  he 
was  paid  for  the  rights  to  a 
book  that  bad  not  even  been 
written.  Having  made  his 
name  on  the  back  of  the  feme 
that  Hollywood  generates,  he 
wants  it  both  ways. 

Natural  Bom  Killers  is  a 
Film  whose  notoriety  has  been 
created  solely  by  those  who 
rase  in  protest  against  it  For 
Oliver  Stone,  who  has  seen 
the  worthlessness  cff  killing  in 
Vietnam,  the  conception  of  a 
film  that  glorifies  mass  mur- 
der  does  not  seem  likely.  The 
FBI  and  other  agencies  have 
constantly  denied  that  the 
film  was  responsible  for  copy- 
cat killings-  The  murder  of 
Bill  Savage  was  carried  out  by 
two  people  who  obviously  had 
a drugs  problem,  and  it  is 
about  time  that  those  who 
have  a voice  to  communicate 
to  the  masses  started  to 
address  real  problems.  The 
burden  cff  responsibility  lay 
with  those  who  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, not  with  a film  director. 
Hugh  Spearing. 

Northfield  Farm, 

Long  Road,  Comberton. 
Cambridge  CB3  7DQ. 


of  the  murderer's  trial  is 
hugely  predictable.  Then,  in 
The  Rainmaker,  the  lawyer 
(the  ■'hero'*)  commits  a partic- 
ularly brutal  murder  of  his 
girlfriend's  wife-beating  hus- 
band. This  incident  is  largely 
gratuitous  to  the  plot 
Grisham  is  a great  story- 
teller, but  before  he  starts 
casting  public  moral  judg- 
ment on  others,  he  should  re- 
examine his  own  standards  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Bernard  Kingsley. 

69  Ashfield  Road, 

London  N147LA. 


YET  again  the  same  exam- 
ples of  "links”  between 


| AM  astonished  and  sad- 
Idened  that  the  Guardian  has 


chosen  to  take  the  Philip  Mor- 
ris passive-smoking  ads  (Let- 
ters. June  20).  In  doing  so  you 
are  colluding  In  the  tobacco 
industry’s  long-running  cam- 
paign to  acquire  a bogus  le- 
gitimacy for  its  activities.  , 

The  industry  has  known  for 
decades  that  ite  product  is  a , 
lethal  and  highly  addictive  1 
drug.  Its  public  stance,  how- , 
ever,  has  been  to  proclaim  the 
harmlessness  of  tobacco,  and 
to  question  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  Che  carnage  it 
causes.  These  specious  de- 
bates create  the  misleading 
impression  that  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  damage  done 
by  tobacco  — there  isn't,  it 
kills  one  in  two  smokers  — 
and  provide  the  industry  with 
the  morsel  of  respectability  it 
needs  to  continue  pushing  its 
products. 

The  passive-smoking  ads 
are  just  another  phase  in  this 
campaign.  It  is  shameful  that 
the  Guardian  has  sold  its  rep- 
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JOHN  Grisham  may  well  be 
right  about  the  conse- 


Wright  about  the  conse- 
quences of  Natural  Born  Kill- 
ers, but  given  the  content  of 
some  cff  his  books  he  is  hardly 
best  placed  to  pass  judgment 
In  his  first  novel,  A Time  to 
Kill  (currently  being  turned  I 
into  a movie),  the  reader  is  ex- 
pected to  sympathise  with  a 
defendant  who  has  pre- 
planned the  cold-blooded  mur-  | 
der  of  two  men  who  raped  his  , 
young  daughter.  The  outcome  | 


I pies  of  "links"  between 
violence  on  screen  and  in  soci- 
ety are  raised:  A Clockwork 
Orange.  The  Deer  Hunter. 
Natural  Born  Killers. 

Constantly,  the  films  target- 
ed by  would-be  censors  are 
those  that  force  the  viewer  to 
judge  the  events  and  charac- 
ters against  their  own  moral- 
ity. Kids  dares  to  present 
young  people  having  sex  and 
taking  drugs,  but  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  include 
an  authorial  voice  to  judge  for 
us.  Similarly,  Natural  Born 
Killers  asks  us  to  realise  that 
merely  because  the  events  of 
the  film  centre  around  two 
characters,  it  does  not  make 
them  "good  guys".  If  Oliver 
Stone  made  one  mistake  it 
was  in  thinking  his  audience 
could  understand  this. 

It  is  too  easy  to  allow  films 
to  be  blamed  for  our  Callings. 
A choice  of  film  and  the  reac- 
tion to  it  reflects  what  is  al- 
ready within  the  viewer. 
Shoah,  to  most  is  a nightmar- 
ish indictment  of  the  Holo- 
caust To  certain  neo-Nazi  ele- 
ments. It  is  either  fraudulent 
Zionist  propaganda,  or  a re- 
cord of  a golden  era.  These 
opinions  are  formed  by  wider 
life  experiences,  not  just  a few 
hours  of  celluloid. 

Richard  Whittaker. 

81  Fourth  Avenue, 

He  worth,  York  Y03  OUA. 


utation  and  good  name  to 
such  a debased  cause. 

Gerard  B Hastings. 

Professor  cff  Social 
Marketing, 

University  cff  Strathclyde, 

173  Cathedral  Street. 

Glasgow  G4  ORQ. 


IN  THE  small  print  to  a table, 
the  company  suggests 


Ithe  company  suggests 
second  -hand  -smoke  risks  are 
so  relatively  small  that  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  statisti- 
cally significant  As  any  stat- 
istician will  tell  you,  statisti- 
cal significance  is  not  a 
measure  of  materiality,  or  ac- 


ceptability. Psychological  evi- 
dence has  shown  that  the  ac- 
ceptability of  risk  varies  dra- 
matically with  the  extent  to 
which  the  risk  is  voluntarily 
undertaken.  Few  people 
would  take  seriously  the 
claim  that  the  inhalation  of 
second-hand  smoke  is  an  act 
freely  undertaken,  so  the 
comparison  with  the  eating  of 
biscuits  would  be  patronising 
if  it  weren't  just  ludicrous. 
Paul  Anand. 

Managing  Editor. 

Risk  Decision  and  Policy. 

6 Westfield  Road. 

Wheatley,  Oxford  0X33 1NG. 


Flight  of  fancy  on  party  lines 


NIGEL  Linford  (Letters, 
June  20)  tells  of  Turvilie, 


or  Bramley  End,  enduring  a 
bayonetted  post-mistress  and 
a shot  vicar  in  the  film  Went 
The  Day  WelL  May  I remind 
him  of  the  peril  when  the  car 
in  Chitty  Chitty  Bang  Bang 
flew  over  the  village. 

(Rev)  Paul  Nicolson. 

Vicar  or  Turvilie. 

The  Vicarage,  Turvilie, 
Henley-on-Thames  RG9  6QU. 


A couple  for  the  record 


Deep  regret 


(HAVE  just  received  a beg- 
ging letter  signed  Tmu 


Iging  letter  signed  Tony 
Blair.  This  contains  the  sen- 


tence: "As  a genuinely  demo- 
cratic party,  I can  assure  you 
your  opinions  are  immensely 
valuable  to  Labour."  Inter- 
preted according  to  the  rules 
of  English  grammar,  this  must 
mean  that  Blair  considers  the 
party  to  consist  of  himself 
alone.  Otherwise  he  cannot 
write  a simple  grammatical 
sentence.  Does  this  not  expose 
the  ranting  about  educational 
standards  as  hypocrisy? 

Ian  Birchall. 

4 Toby  Court, 

Tramway  Avenue, 

London  N9  SPG. 


YOUR  Diary  (June  14) 
reports  that  my  views  on 
how  Labour  might  frame  its 
future  economic  policy,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Statesman, 
were  “guided"  by  the  hand  of 
Tim  Allan  who  works  in  the 
Labour  leader's  office. 

May  I put  matters  straight 
by  explaining  that  I used  Tim 
Allan's  press  contacts  to 
direct  my  article  to  a publica- 
tion which  might  consider 
using  it  He  foxed  it  on  my 
behalf  to  a couple  of  news- 
papers before  the  New  States- 
man expressed  interest.  I 
don't  need  anyone's  hand 
“guiding  my  typing  finger’’  — 
I wrote  that  piece  with  a pen. 

Had  your  diarist  taken  the 
trouble  to  telephone  me,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince him  that  my  experience  . 
as  a “one-time  mega  militant ! 
mine  picket  supremo"  con- 
tributed to  my  belief  that 
highly  centralised,  inflexible, 
government-run  businesses 
are  no  more  an  answer  to  this 
country’s  economic  problems 
than  are  state  subsidies  to 
dapped-out  businesses  or  the 
construction  of  tariff  barriers 
to  ward  off  foreign  competi- 
tors. They  result,  inevitably, 
in  sectors  like  cool  being 
smashed  under  an  avalanche 
of  political  rhetoric,  manage- 


; rial  torpor  and  workforce 

alienation  instead  of  flourish- 
ing and  innovating  in  res- 
j pause  to  changing  markets. 
(Dr)  K3m  Howells  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 


I WRITE  regarding  your 
report  on  Guernsey's  deci- 


YOUR  article  (Utilities  cuts 
threaten  UK’s  market 


edge,  June  19)  gives  a mis- 
leading Impression.  In  fact  In 
the  lecture  to  which  you 
refer,  I stressed  that  one  of 
the  clearly  beneficial  develop- 
ments in  the  UK  over  the  last 
10  years  has  been  the  produc- 
tivity improvements  that 
have  come  from  utility  priva- 
tisation. I also  stressed  that 
Britain's  flexible  labour  mar- 
ket meant  that  we  are  creat- 
ing the  new  jobs  which  offset 
the  job  losses  resulting  from 
productivity  improvement. 

I then  said  that  other 
countries  following  the  Brit- 
ish path  would  have  to  bal- 
ance privatisation  of  utilities 
with  increased  labour-market 
flexibility,  otherwise  they 
would  end  up  only  with  the 
utility  downsizing  and  with- 
out the  new  jobs. 

J Adair  Turner. 

Dir- General,  Confederation 
oT  British  Industry. 

103  New  Oxford  Street, 
London  WC1A  1DU. 


j I report  on  Guernsey's  deci- 
sion to  legalise  abortion  (An 
island  divided,  June  18).  I 
have  had  an  abortion  and 
regret  and  suffer  from  that 
very  deeply,  I am  not.  at  least 
In  my  own  judgment,  rabid, 
fanatical  or  mad;  I belong  to 
no  church  and  I regard  my- 
self as  leftwing  and  certainly 
in  favour  of  women's  rights.  I 
acknowledge  that  I acted 
without  fully  understanding 
what  I was  doing  and  without 
being  enabled  to  examine 
other,  more  creative  options. 
Yet  that  aspect  of  abortion  — • 
of  the  famous  "woman's  right 
to  choose”  — is  a pretty  well- 
guarded  secret  because,  when 
I read  such  articles  as  yours, 
the  underlying  and  implicit 
argument  is  that  only  people 
who  seek  somehow  to  oppress 
women  could  oppose  abortion 
and  that  pie  only  sane,  nor- 
mal position  is  to  champion 
so-called  abortion  rights. 

I am  tired  of  the  unthink- 
ing and  automatic  assump- 
tions that  the  media  make 
about  abortion.  Will  someone 
al|ow  we  simply  to  say  that  I 
wish  that  I was  today  looking 
after  my  little  boy  or  girl  and 
not  having  to  write  this  let- 
ter? 

Name  & address  supplied. 


A Country  Diary 


COUNTY  LONDONDERRY: 
the  Bann  is  a mighty  river.  As 
it  passes  beneath  the  six- 
arched  stone  bridge  at  Kilrea 
fa  fine  spot  for  a road  block, 
as  the  RUC-  proved  even 
whilst  we  were  there)  it  is 
already  both  wide  and  deep. 
By  the  time  it  reaches  Cole- 
raine four  eights  could  be  rac- 
ing abreast  on  the  dark  peat- 
stained  water.  From  Portneal 
Lodge,  a fine  new  fishing  base 
where  I stayed  for  the  first 
week  in  June.  I walked  the 
bank  each  morning  to  watch 
anxious  mother  moorhens 
shepherding  their  broods  of 
up  to  eight  fluffy  chicks 
across  the  sunlit,  swirling 
water  of  the  river.  On  the 
links  over  which  the  30th 
Black  Bush  Causeway  Coast 
amateur  golf  tournament  was 
held,  the  larks  sang  sweetly 
in  the  sunlit  air.  We  were  ' 
favoured  by  a fine  week  of 
Ulster  sunshine.  As  one  of 
my  partners  observed:  "I 
have  never  known  four  days  I 
without  rain  here  in  12  years  ' 
of  coming".  That  wasn't  quite  I 
true  because  early  morning  I 
starters  would  have  been  i 
rained  on,  but  tills  year  we 


had  early  afternoon  tee  times 
by  which  time  the  odd  raiil 
clouds  had  scudded  across  to 
Scotland.  The  fine  weather 
did  little  for  my  golf  — it  just 
made  the  task  of  holding  the 
ball  on  the  half  acre  greens  of 
imperceptible  borrows  and 

aiS£f,Hgr!dien^  Jeven  “ore 
as  wind  and  sun 
speeded  them  up  to  baffling 
complexity.  We  started  this 
yt?r«_at,  Portstewart.  from 
which  there  are  fine  views 
across  Lough  Foyle  to  £ 
,°n  Magiiligan 
Strand  early  bathers  were 
risking  the  chilly  waters  Our 
next  outing  was  to  Bailycastle 
®hiest  natural 
setting  of  the  four  courses  of 
the  tournament.  Three  miles 

wS£!L?rie’  Ra*h]in  Island 
bathed  in  sunlight  Atop  its 

highest  peak  three  wind  gen- 
erators  bore  witness  to  the 
B fought  by  toe 

surnlfv 1 rSiJ£  ^ electrlcity 
52ft-  „Bey°Dd  Ratolm  the 
hi^  bulk  of  the  Mull  of  Kin- 

and-  as  the  sun 
m fee  west,  the  majn- 

loS^E*  Ayr  appeared 
low  on  thenorth-east  horizon. 

COLIN  LUCKHURST 
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lybWTewNaman 

A MISSIVE  arrives 
from  oar  old  friend 

ffi-SKSS-JSU 

J^mic  record  which  so  ner. 

qualifies  him  for  Ids 
Position  in  life-as  ManR, 
day  to  Michael  WinneS 
^"osoe.  The  letter  concerns 
\?Xed  question  of 

whefiier^tanclngan  TV  to 

j5S£iSS^t'Porter*  Michael 
once  said  lus  mother  “was 

sujng  me  for  10  years*  . Ac- 

oordmgto  Mr  Fraser.  MA 

as- 

rape  on  Monday,  the  Diary 
?IsaSnees.  It  is  not  a matter 
H1  fuy  way  to  be  treated 
hghtly,  and  Mr  Fraser  is 
wse  to  write  at  such  length. 
The  gist  apppears  to  be  that, 
if  persuaded  of  his  error 
TWmhael  would  wish  to’ 
ff-Pdyou  a letter  of  Apology” 
(the  framers  are  on  stand- 
by). and  offer  to  pay  any 
costs. . .and  to  make  a dona- 
tion to  chanty  for  your 
inconvenience"  (in  this 
case,  we  think,  the  Institute 
for  Minoscole  Sperm  Count 
and  Jumbo  Knickers 
Research  in  Vienna).  How- 
ever, we  have  one  further  de- 
mand: Michael  must  treat 
the  Diary  to  a lavish  dinner. 

during  which  he  will  a) 

wave  his  napkin  with  inex- 
plicable fury;  b)  bellow  “out- 
rageous” every  5-7  minutes, 

for  no  apparent  reason;  and  1 
c)  address  all  who  pass  our  ] 

table— staff  or  customers 

with  the  words:  “Do  you 
know  who  I am?*’ 


I GATHER  from  a so- 
called  rival  that  Tony 
O'Reilly,  the  Heinz 
tycoon  with  a large  stake  in 
the  Independent,  has  failed 
to  shake  off  his  inner-ear  in- 
fection; it  has  even  forced 
him  to  miss  Royal  Ascot. 
When  Dr  O’Reilly  was 
taken  ill  six  months  ago, 
rumours  revolved  around  a 
stroke,  but  he  later  ex- 
plained it  was  merely  the 
ear  problem — one  hie  de- 
scribed, a shade  curiously, 
as  “probably  a signal  from 
the  Almighty  that  it  is  Hm«» 
to  review  the  lifestyle”.  A 
doctor,  meanwhile,  is  sur- 
prised that  the  condition 
persists.  “It’s  bizarre,*'  says 
the  doctor.  “If  treated,  such 
an  infection  ought  to  clear 
up  in  a few  weeks  at  most.” 


A slow  train  through 

no-man’s-land 


Commentary 


skilled  workers  favour  quit- 
ting by  15  points.  Those  who 
are  pessimistic  about  the 
future  of  Britain  want  out  by 
11  points.  Women,  on  all  these 
counts,  are  slightly  more  anti- 
European  than  men. 

In  small  ways,  such  steers 
are  not  very  surprising. 
Three  years  of  tabloid  batter- 
ing were  bound  to  change 
some  readers’  minds.  People 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  nat- 
ure lly  grow  disenchanted 
with  the  status  quo,  including 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS 

that  is  giving  John  Major  the  — _ _ 

bends,  is  the  one  that  frac-  ■ B S 

tures  the  Tory  coalition  far  ■ WB  IT  HI  IVVI  CBBJw 
beyond  Westminster  in  quite  ® 

dlSSureJ^don  polls  only  J%|6  UIQIAH  SSk 

tell  you  what  the  public  ■■■w  V Ivlvl  I VI  d 
thinks,  not  what  is  right  or 

wrong.  Politicians  chasing  M k ■ 

the  vision  thing  must  dis-  nSBTTOP 

agree  and  convert-  But  party  V B^9B^#fl  I 

machines  are  less  individual- 
ist They  commission  polls. 

They  tap  the  national  mood 
and  the  trends  behind  it  They 


Preston 


YOUR  average  Zyu- 
ganov voter  doesn’t 
seem  much  to  write 
home  about.  He  (or 
sne)  is  poor  and  bewildered 
and  under-educated  and  old, 
TOtn  a hankering  for  times  1 


tomer  who  plonks  his  pence 
on  the  newsagents’  counter  is 
welcome,  of  course:  but  some 
are  more  welcome  than 
others.  Advertisers,  wreathed 
in  frenzied  zeal,  target  edu- 
cated professionals  under  34. 
with  jobs  and  disposable  in- 
comes ahead  of  them.  Circula- 
tion managers  worry  about 
,an  age  profile  which  has  a dis- 
proportionate chunk  erf"  their 
readers  expiring  from  natural 
causes  each  year.  (If  you  are. 
say.  the  Daily  Telegraph,  then 
45  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
take  you  every  day  are  over 
55.  An  actuarial  Everest.) 

There  are  similar  short- 
term answers  to  both  dilem- 


knows  that.  The  real  ques- 
tion, just  a step  behind  teefs  Brussels.  But  step  back  and  businesses.'  If  I were  the 
pantomime,  is  whether  John  the  bigger  picture  produces  research  director  of  the  Con- 
, °®s  11  to°-  one  hugely  surprising  disio-  servative  and  Unionist  Party 

There  s been  no  more  Casci-  cation.  Inexorably,  along  the  pic  I would  thus  be  close  to 
nating  poll  in  recent  days  withdrawal  road,  the  Conser-  despair,  beating  my  head  in  a 
than  Mon’s  semi-regular  test-  vative  Party  seems  to  pulling  padded  room.  The  Mori  fig- 
mg  of  the  European  water  (for  up  its  electoral  roots  and  ures  help  write  a perfect 
the  Times).  The  simple  propo-  making  a bonfire  of  its  future,  brief.  Tony  Blair  read  it  in 


Europe,  and  pass  the  parcel  of  tailor  policies  to  echo  that 
blame  upwards,  post- marked  mood.  They  behave  like 


businesses.  If  I were  the 
research  director  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Unionist  Party 
pic  I would  thus  be  close  to 
despair,  beating  my  head  in  a 
padded  room.  The  Mori  fig- 
ures belt)  write  a perfect 


sition  — staying  in  or  getting 

out  — produced  a 5 point  mar-  | F the  familiar  chorus  — 
gin  for  staying,  down  only  a I from  Cash  to  Redwood  — 
couple  from  the  last  exercise  I is  right,  if  rampant  scepti- 
in  October  1993:  nil  sensation  I cism  is  the  issue  of  today 
But  the  detail  below  that  and  tomorrow,  then  the  par- 
headline  finding  would  get  ty’s  pitch  must  change  utterly, 
any  newspaper's  manage-  It  cannot  be  the  party  of  busi- 
ment  hopping  if  it  were  hap-  ness  and  the  professions.  It 


Bonn  this  week.  My  lot  — un- 
F the  familiar  chorus  — less  they  can  infect  the  young 
from  Cash  to  Redwood  — and  toe  ambitious  with  their 
is  right,  if  rampant  scepti-  own  pessimism  — are  on  a 
cism  is  the  issue  of  today  slow  train  to  nowhere.  They 
i tomorrow,  then  the  par-  are  opting  to  become  the 
5 pitch  must  change  utterly.  Daily  Express  of  politics,  an 
lannot  be  the  party  of  busi-  enterprise  requiring  pro- 
>s  and  the  professions.  It  found  change  because  its  cho- 
rnot  — in  a bizarre  reversal  sen  constituency  is  old  and 
the  80s  — hope  to  be  the  grimly  reaped  year  by  year. 

■ty  of  toe  young  or  the  optl-  Zyuganov  only  has  one 
Stic  or  the  ambitious.  But  chance  at  power.  Next  tune 
believing  the  other  things  the  memories  of  what  went 
elieves,  can  it  remotely  be-  before  will  have  faded  fur- 
ae  the  party  of  the  under-  ther.  NcKme.will  even  remem- 
: and  social  cohesion.  her  Stalin.  Too  many  who  ral- 

his  is  no  man's  land;  and  lied  to  toe  old  flag  will  be 
voter's  land  too.  You  can  buried  six  feet  deep.  Too 


and  toe  ambitious  with  their  ...... ....... ponsible  for  keeping' 


Past  and  a resentful  fear  of  mas.  Mr  Zyuganov,  had  he 
cnange.  He  wants  the  world  managed  to  think  of  one, 
oire^e“h,ers,returned  to  its  could  have  devised  some  in- 
axL,  back  for  his  future.  The  stant  offer  to  potential 
western  reporters  he  talks  to  recruits  which  bought  their 
are  sometimes  sympathetic  votes  regardless.  (Alas,  Boris 
cany  stirred,  but  not  shaken,  seemed  to  have  all  of  the  best 
hurrah  stuff,  an  bribes).  And,  similarly,  news- 


1 here  are  similar  short-  pening  on  their  patch.  cannot  — in  a bizarre  reversal 

term  answers  to  both  duem-  The  cherished  professional  of  the  80s  — hope  to  be  the 
mas.  Mr  Zyuganov,  had  he  classes  — ABs  with  an  in-  party  of  toe  young  or  the  opti- 
managed  to  think  of  one,  come  over  £25,000  — are  mis  tic  or  the  ambitious.  But 
could  have  devised  some  in-  Europe  stickers  by  35  percent-  nor.  believing  the  other  thinpc 
stant  offer  to  potential  age  points.  Those  who  are  op-  it  believes,  can  it  remotely  be- 
recruits  which  bought  their  timistic  about  Britain,  those  come  the  party  of  the  under- 
votes regardless.  (Alas,  Boris  who  claim  to  have  faith  in  its  dog  and  social  cohesion, 
seemed  to  have  all  of  the  best  economic  future,  are  Europe-  This  is  no  man's  land:  and 
bribes).  And,  similarly,  news- 


^ nos£altd«  rather  papers  can  ' wallow  in  the 
toe  resurrection  of  an-  modern  game  of  fantasy  price 


cient  menace. 

None  of  the  newspapers 
those  reporters  work  for 


cutting  for  a while  if  they 
must.  The  long-term,  though, 
is  a terrible  problem  for 


ans  by  a 21  point  margin.  Ask  no  voter's  land  too.  You  can 
the  question  on  an  age  basis  sense  it  already  as  member- 
and  young  voters,  those  be-  ship  contracts  viciously.  You 


Bel  Littlejohn 


a society  in  which  every  man. 
woman  and  child  shares  a — 
now  where  was  I?"  replied 
Tony. 

Jack  Straw,  busy  giving  his 
specs  the  once-over  with  toe 
baby-wipes,  came  to  the 
rescue.  "You  were  saying, 
Tony,  that  it  is  a society  in 
which  each  and  every  one  of 
us  would  be  held  legally  res- 


This  is  no  man's  land;  and 


would,  I guess,  go  out  of  their  papers,  as  for  political  par- 
way  to  recruit  Zyuganov  vot-  ties.  You  change  your  base. 


tween  18  and  34,  are  pro- 
Europe  by  30  per  cent 
The  other  end  of  the  social 
scale  inevitably  produces 


sense  it  already  as  member-  many  who  might  have  joined 
ship  contracts  viciously.  You  the  Communist  Party  when 


can  wonder  whatever  became 
of  the  Young  Conservatives. 


young  will  have  come  to  see 
no  point  and  no  prospect 


You  can  hear  the  cries  of  That’s  the  trouble  with 


alarm  from  the  CBL  natural 


ers  (or  their  local  equiva- 
lents) as  readers.  Any  cus- 


over  time;  or  slowly  you 
wither  and  perish.  Tony  Blair 


quite  different  results.  Old  fertilisers  of  Smith  Square  fl- 


age  pensioners  want  to  get 
out  by  48  per  cent  to  36.  Un- 


nance.  The  issue  the  dissi- 
dents have  chosen,  the  issue 


change.  You  change,  or  you 
die.  Where's  the  beef?  Or, 
where's  toe  sheep  brain  and 
sawdust? 


WITH  England’s 

quarter-final  tak- 
ing place  at  Wem- 
bley tomorrow,  this,  alas,  is 
our  last  reading  from  Euro 
96  Book  of  the  Week,  Big- 
gies In  Spain.  The  flying  ace 
and  his  pals  Algy  and 
Ginger  have  smuggled  vital 
secret  papers  back  to  Eng- 
land from  under  the  very 
nose  of  General  Franco. 
Don’t  ask  how,  for  detail  is 
unimportant.  What  matters 
is  the  message — that  the 
English  gave  Johnny  Tapas 
(not  to  mention  the  “spa- 
ghetti wallahs”  of  Italy)  a 
bloody  nose.  We  move  now 
to  the  final  page  of  this  soon- 
to-be  published  Red  Fox 
paperback.  “Biggies 
Laughed.  Then  he  became 
serious.  ‘No,  chaps,’  he  said, 
as  they  walked  slowly 
towards  the  exit,  *it*s  Just 
because  any  Britisher 
would  do  what  we’ve  done 
that  the  old  Empire  goes 


GIVEN  his  fabled  pas- 
sion for  the  Lightning 
Seeds,  whose  song  is 
the  new  English  anthem, 
this  is  an  especially  emo- 
tional tournament  for  John 
Redwood.  “I  liked  4-1  as  a 
score  line  against  the 
Dutch.”  he  says,  “since  4-1 
is  the  ratio  of  British  people 
against  a single  currency.” 
Ah,  so  you  trust  opinion 
polls,  do  you?  Moving 
swiftly  along,  Mr  Redwood 
says  he  will  watch  tomor- 
row's game  at  home,  and 
will  certainly  shout  at  the 
screen  when  necessary,  but 
is  unlikely  to  leap  from  the 
sofa.  Asked  who  should 
replace  suspended  Paul 
luce  in  midfield,  he  becomes 
oddly  reticent.  “The  man- 
ager must  decide.  He’s  the 

one  who  leads  the  team,  and  j 

it's  not  for  me. . .’*  I inter- 
rupt. “Not  for  you  to  inter- 
fere with  the  workings  of 
the  leader?”  Mr  Redwood 
laughs,  and  we  bid  each 
other  Good  Day. 


Finally,  to  tomor- 
row's other  major 
event:  Channel  4’s 
Derek  Thompson  — TV's 
Thommo  (45) — marries 
lovelv  Julie  Comey  in  Bury 
St  Edmond’s  Cb arch  at 

li.30am.  Unaccountably. 

neither  the  Diary’s  invita- 
tion nor  Step  toe’s  ever  ar- 
rived, but  the  dog  nonethe- 
less joins  me  in  wishing 
them  all  the  happiness  m 

the  world.  Woof,  woof. 

Thommo;  woof,  woof,  June. 


LET’S  forget  toe  niurabo- 
jumbo  and  kick  out  toe 
jams.  That's  the  message 
of  the  powerfti!  new  TV  series. 
Strange  Days,  presented  by 
my  colleague  Ms  Catherine 
Bennett 

Cato  (Aquarius  through  and 
through)  has  been  arguing 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  unrea- 
son. an  age  of  cults  and  fads 
and  superstitions.  She  says 
it’s  high  time  we  all  pulled 
ourselves  together  and  be- 
haved like  rational  human  be- 
ings. Agreed.  ’Cos  for  one 
thing,  if  we  don’t  live  like 
rational  human  beings,  we’ll 
never  ascend  to  a higher  plane 
in  the  life  to  come,  and  thus 
the  transmigration  of  souls 
could  be  jeopardised  forever, 
just  as  Nostradamus 
predicted. 

Believe  me.  politics  is  about 


car  windscreens  clean  — thus 
cutting  out  those  wretched 
squeegee  merchants  at  the 
root  of  their  evil  monopoly." 

"And  you  were  going  on  to 
say  that  we  must  extend  the 
frontiers  of  what  I call  ‘caring 
capitalism’.”  added  Peter,  cir- 
culating with  his  tray.  "Take 
Ron  and  Ethel,  for  instance. 
Ron.  45.  is  a Pisces  and  he’s 
been  mairied  to  Ethel.  43.  who 
is  a Taurus,  for  20  years. 
Under  the  Tories,  their  chain 
of  garden-machinery  shops 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  But 
under  New  Labour's  plans  for 
a Stakeholder  Economy.  Ron 
and  Ethel's  garden  machinery 
flourishes,  so  much  so  that 
they  can  employ  four  new 
managers  and  a workforce  of 
15.  Anri  incidentally  Ron  will 
then  be  able  to  expand  into  the 
sunken-garden  business, 
which  he  learnt  from  his  time 


the  here  and  now,  and  those  of  in  a previous  life  tending  the 
us  who  are  passionate  about  hanging  gardens  of  the  lost 
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Pains  but  no  gains 


getting  Tony  Blair's  New 
Labour  into  power  can’t  afford 
to  be  blown  off  track  by  irra- 
tional beliefs.  That’s  why 
Tony’s  appointed  people  with 
their  feet  well  and  truly  on  the 
ground  to  the  most  senior  po- 
sitions in  New  Labour  — three 
Taureans.  one  Libran  and  two 
Aries,  at  the  Last  count,  mak- 
ing a confident  yet  imagina- 
tive mixture  which  bodes  very- 
well  for  the  future,  partial 
larly  if  one  takes  the  Islington 
magnetic  fields  into  account 
Last  week’s  meeting,  of  the 
New  Labour  steering  commit- 
tee was  all  about  practicali- 
ties: tough  decisions  for  tough 
times.  We  sat  around  the  table 
in  Tony’s  office,  whilst  the 
lovely  Peter  Mandelson  itypi 
cal  Gemini,  incidentally)  hov- 
ered dutifully  with  the  tea  and 
biccies.  Top  of  the  agenda  was 
Tony's  vision  of  a Stakeholder 
Society. 

“It’s  a tremendous  vision, 
absolutely  tremendous."  1 said 
to  Tony.  '•And  I’d  love  to  know 
exactly  where  you  were  when 
you  first  saw  it  Was  :t  m die 
West  Country  at  all"  Glaston- 
bury. Wells.  Salisbury  Plain  — 
that  sort  of  area?" 

Tony  tilted  his  head  to  one 
side,  which  I strongly  intuited 
to  be  a firm  yes  from  his  spirit 
guide.  He  then  spoke  of  the 
Stakeholder  Society  with  real 
passion.  Nobody  could  prove 
it  was  there,  he  said,  because 
so  far  it  isn't,  bur  th3t  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  ever  be.  because 
it  will  be  if  we  ail  believe  in  u 
strongly  enough.  i 

"But  can  we  be  clear  exactly 
what  this  vision  consists  of?" 
said  toe  smashing  Robin  Cook 
— typical  Scorpio  sceptic, 
bless  him. 

“It’s  a vision  of  a new 
tomorrow.  A vision  of  a soci- 
ety in  which  every  man.  worn- 


city  of  Atlantis." 

"Great1"  said  Tony,  wrap- 
ping up  Item  One.  Then  he 
moved  his  hand  down  the 
agenda  — those  hands  whose 
palm  clearly  states  he'll 
shortly  be  moving  to  a loca- 
tion strongly  associated  with 
the  number  “2t>"  — and  an- 
nounced. "Europe!” 


WE  in  New  Labour  love 
Europe.  I'm  a woman 
first  and  foremost, 
but  after  that  I’m  a European. 
English?  No  way.  I regard  my- 
self as  as  much  Portuguese  as 
1 do  English,  though  I've  never 
been  to  Portugal  and  can’t 
speak  the  language,  and 
frankly  once  you  know  what  I 
know  about  harmful  rays, 
you're  best  off  out  of  the  sun. 
particularly  with  all  those 
Portuguese  men  leering  at 
you.  ready  to  steal  your  purse, 
thank  you  very  much.  But  we 
must  -earn  to  knock  down  bar- 
riers and  cv-ike  it  clear  that 
our  future  lies  r:ght  at  toe 
very  hear:  of  Europe,  here  in 
Lonuc-n 

In  Europe-,  ve  will  be  sure  to 
find  Lhv  happiness  and  pros- 
perity for  which  our  souls 
have  bevn  pining  for  so  long. 
Not  only  will  we  be  able  to 
trade  from  2 stronger  position, 
but  our  hopes  and  dreams  for 
toe  new  millennium  will  all 
come  true,  and  proper  funding 
for  a long-awaited  centrally 
funded  European  UFO 
research  station  will  at  last  be 
forthcoming.  Personally.  I 
want  it  to  be  called  The  Mar- 
garet Beckett  L'FO  Research 
Station,  as  a fitting  memorial 
to  the  lady  who  hasn’t  been 
seen  in  New  Labour  for  over  a 
year  Rumour  has  it  she  spon- 
taneously combusted  last 
June,  hut  Peter  says  it's  all 
down  to  toe  transmigration  of 


an  and  child  shares  a vision  of  | Hard  Left  souls.  'Nuff  said. 


As  Arab  leaders  gather  in 
Cairo,  David  Hirst  argues 
that  the  history  of  previous 
summits  bodes  ill  for  a lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East 


secrated  this  also  decreed  more,  to  Palestine  at  Bagh- 
that  it  should  be  achieved  dad.  May  1990.  The  "emer- 


“within  the  principles  of  no 
peace  with  Israel,  no  recogni- 
tion, and  no  negotiation". 
After  the  war  of  October 


geney”,  this  time,  was  the 
mass  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  IsraeL  The  Arab 
League  called  this  "the  big- 


net  Forget  even,  the  separate 
deals,  weak  and  submissive, 
which  Arafat  and  King  Hus^ 
sein  have  made  with  toe  Is- 
raelis. 

The  real  issue  now  is  that 
profiting  from  toe  Arabs’  dis- 
integration, their  rush  to  deal 


T 


> bodes  for  a (astina  ^ ™A^?Illeadfrs  — Best  disaster"  since  1948.  profiting  from  toe  Arabs’  di£ 

LU  ULJ  J r T°  y 1974  --  put  By  this  time  Arab  public  integration,  toefrrosh  todeS 

I the  Middle  East  forward  their  ideas  of  a just  opuuon  was  so  sceptical  of  and  “normalise’’,  the  Israelis 

luiwivuwuio  i-uoi  and  comprehensive  peace".  It  summitry  that  before  the  are  shifting  the “peace  Drtv 

....  . . . . . __  wa®  a farther  lowering  of  leaders  assembled,  one  com-  cess"  to  a whole  new  basis 

remarkable  envisaged.  andtoraed  most  of  goals  - but  there  were  secret  mentator  forecast  that  “they  juridical.  dffion£3c,^trate. 
about  tomor-  the  native  Palestinians  into  understandings  that  no  Arab  will  make  fiery  speeches,  hold  me  - thkt  nSEEFSJfaSZ 


HE  remarkable 
thing  about  tomor- 
row’s Arab  summit 
is  that  it  is  taking 
place  at  alL  It  is  not 


the  native  Palestinians  into 
refugees.  The  Arabs  dubbed 
it,  simply,  the  Catastrophe. 
That  though  not  always  so 


a “plenary"  meeting,  because  dramatically,  has  been  pretty 
Saddam  Hussein  has  not  been  much  the  story  of  summits 


state  would  go  it  alone  in  a 
separate  peace. 

With  Camp  David,  in  1978, 
President  Sadat  did  just  that 
Thereafter,  summitry  was 


will  make  fiery  speeches,  hold 
banquets,  huddle  in  bilateral 
meetings,  kiss  and  hug,  and 
head  for  home;  days  will  pass 
and  we  shall  learn  the  bitter 
truth  — the  party  is  over  and 


invited,  but,  that  key  excep-  J ever  since.  They  should  have  j less  about  the  recuperation  of  nothing  has  been  done". 


tion  aside,  it  is  the  largest  and  been  an  expression  of 
most  exalted  such  gathering  strength-through-unity,  but 
of  the  21  member  states  of  the  they  proved  down  the  years  to 


be  a yardstick  of  the  opposite: 
decline,  disarray,  impotence 


Arab  League  in  six  years.  he  a yardstick  oi 
The  Israeli  elections  did  it  decline,  disarrs 
In  “a  homage  to  Bibl  Netan-  and  frustration, 
vahu”.  Cairo's  Akhbar  al-  They  were  ah 


Palestine  than  of  Egypt,  the  It  was  worse  than  that 
“great  power"  of  the  Arab  Three  months  after  kissing 
world  deemed  to  have  opted  the  Sheikh  of  Kuwait  good- 
out  of  it  altogether.  The  Bagh-  bye,  Saddam  invaded  his 
dad  summits  of  1978  and  1979  country.  At  toe  next  last,  and 
first  threatened,  then  en-  chaotic  summit  — Cairo, 


Yaum  newspaper  said:  “With-  an  improvised  response  to 
out  his  victory  we  couldn’t  some  new  challenge,  usually 
even  have  dreamt  of  Arab  some  new  Israeli  fait  accom- 
reconciliation."  His  pro-  pit  They  set  goals  which  in 
forma  “yes”  to  peace  has  been  due  course  were  almost  al- 
wholly  outweighed,  in  Arab  ways  thwarted,  or  overtaken 
eyes  by  his  resounding  “no"  by  a new  setback  or  defeat 
to  a Palestinian  state,  a shar-  Each  summit  usually  met  in 
ine  of  Jerusalem  or  conces-  less  favourable  circum- 
siOTis  on  the  Golan-  So  the  stances  than  the  last  And  it 
three  “central”  Arab  powers,  would  set  new,  less  ambitious 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  goals,  reflecting  these  circum- 
Syria,  called  the  summit  in  stances,  which  were  duly 
the  belief  that  only  by  a clos-  thwarted  in  their  turn, 
ing  of  shattered  Arab  ranks  A key  summit  was  the  third 

can  Israel  be  forced  back  to  — Cairo,  1963  — presided 
the  path  of  "just  and  compre-  over  by  President  Nasser,  the 
hensive  peace”.  great  pan-Arab  champion. 

Summits  are  the  highest  The  “emergency",  this  time. 


They  were  always  reactive,  forced,  Egypt’s  expulsion 
i improvised  response  to  from  the  Arab  League. 


T 


HE  Baghdad  coali- 
tion fell  apart  and 
with  Iraq  at  war 
with  Iran,  a summit 
took  place  which. 


August  1990  — one  part  of  the 
Arab  world  agreed  in  effect 
to  make  war  against  another 
part  Summitry  had  come  to 


gic  — that  reflects  what  they, 
at  least  perceive  as  a whole 
new  balance  of  power.  They 
have  replaced  "land-for- 
peace”.  the  basis  of  Madrid 
with  “peace-for-peace"  — that 
is.  peace  without  the  return  of 
occupied  territory.  It  began 

under  Prime  Ministers  Rabin 

and  Peres,  with  the  acquies- 
cence or  connivance  of  the 
most  pro-Israeli  US  arfminig. 
tration  ever.  Netanyahu 
merely  builds  on,  and  openly 
trumpets,  what  Labour  sur- 
reptitiously pioneered 
For  all  Israel’s  worries 


consecrate  toe  opposite  of  about  a new  Arab  “militan- 
what  it  should  the  inevitabil-  cy“.  and  US  urgings  that  Ne- 
tty of  Arab  division.  tanvahu  should  nnt  ho  «*•_ 


ways  m warren,  or  ovenaxen  « wun  iran.  a summit  lty  or  Arab  division.  tanyahu  should  nnt  ho  wo. 

by  a new  setback  or  defeat  ■ took  place  which.  The  logical  outcome  of  judged,  it  is  historiciire 

Each  summit  usually  met  in  for  toe  first  time,  had  nothing  Arab  civil  war  should  have  speaking  in  a sDirrt  ofnt; 

less  favourable  circum-  to  do  with  Palestine.  In  been  toe  removal  or  the  Arab  precedented  meekness  C 

etonrae  than  the.  lort  An.4  rt  Afnm^n  1QAA  Iim/Iak-  min.  rnkm-n  i l K «_  ...  ..  . . 


less  favourable  circum- 
stances than  toe  last  And  h 
would  set  new,  less  ambitious 
goals,  reflecting  these  circum- 


to  do  with  Palestine.  In 
Amman,  1980,  toe  leaders  de- 
cided that  Iran,  not  Israel, 
was  now  the  clear  and  pres- 


been  toe  removal  of  the  Arab 
ruler  whose  monstrous  lese- 
Arabism  provoked  it  But 


Arab  leaders  assemble. 
Modest  though  its  goals  are. 


stances,  which  were  duly  ent  danger  to  the  “Arab 


thwarted  in  their  turn. 

A key  summit  was  the  third 
— Cairo,  1963  — presided 
over  by  President  Nasser,  the 
great  pan-Arab  champion. 
The  “emergency",  this  time. 


and  broadest  expression  of  was  Israel's  plan  to  divert  the 
the  collective  Arab  will,  headwaters  of  the  Jordan 
There  are  “ordinary”  ones  River.  Preventing  this  seizure 
and  “emergency”  ones.  From  of  Arab  resources  was  toe 
the  outset  it  was  almost  al-  immediate  task  Of  the  joint 
wavs  toe  more  or  less  penna-  military  command  the  sum- 
nent  emergency  of  Palestine  mit  set  up.  but  no  less  than 
that  prompted  them.  "the  liberation'’  of  Palestine 

Egypt’s  King  Farouk  hosted  was  its  higher,  long-term  one. 
toe  first.  50  years  ago  last  The  outcome  was  the  Second 


Nation".  Or,  rather,  some 
leaders  did.  for  others  strenu- 
ously disagreed-  Along  with 
the  ostracised  Sadat,  Presi- 
dent Assad  of  Syria  and  PLO 
Chairman  Arafat  didn’t  even 
attend.  Palestine  was  back  on 
the  agenda  — Fez.  1981  and 
1982  — with  a new,  more 
moderate  Arab  “peace  plan”. 
The  Iranian  peril  was  back  in 
Amman.  1987.  But  with  their 
Intifada,  the  Palestinians 


Saddam  survived,  and  the  a successful  summit  — a real 
Arabs  sank  to  a new  low  of  display  of  Arab  solidarity  and 


weakness,  dissension,  subor- 
dination to  foreigners  — and 
inability  to  resist  another, 
US-imposed,  phase  of  Arab- 
Israeli  peacemaking  on  less 
favourable  terms  than  before. 
The  'front-line"  states  and 
the  PLO  went  to  Madrid  — 
November  1991  — and  their 
first  direct  negotiations  with 
their  historic  foe. 

Now,  at  long  last  the  Arab 
leaders  are  going  a -summit- 


forced  renewed  attention  to  ting  again.  Well  they  might, 


month  That  was  before  Israel  Catastrophe,  the  loss  of  Sinai, 
came  into  being.  The  assem-  the  West  Bank  and  the  Golan 
bled  leaders  decided  that  it  in  the  Six-Day  War  of  June 
never  should,  and  took  mdi-  1967.  ... 

tary  action  to  stop  it  But  in  Now  the  Arabs  reduced 
1948  the  new-born  Jewish  their  collective  goal  to  toe 
state  '•am*  out  of  the  first  recovery  of  what  had  been 
4rab-lsraeli  war  much  larger  newly  lost  Bui  the  summit  — j 
than  the  UN  Partition  Plan  Khartoum.  1967  — which  con-  ] 


their  cause  in  Algiers,  1988. 
At  Casablanca.  1989  — at 
which  the  only  “emergency”, 
the  Lebanese  civil  war,  was 
no  longer  even  an  "external" 
one  — the  Arab  leaders 


Now  the  Arabs  reduced  | showed  that  characteristic  in  Baghdad,  1990;  these  are 
their  collective  goal  io  toe  [ readiness  to  accept  what  they  now  so  integral  a part  of  the 
recovery  of  what  had  been  had  formerly  abhorred  by  re-  Israeli  scene  that  they  played 
newly  lost  But  the  summit  — | admitting  Egypt  to  toe  stun-  a decisive  part  In  the  forma- 
Kharroum.  1967  — which  con-  I mil  fold.  It  was  back,  once  tion  of  the  Netanyahu  cabi- 


because  the  new  "emer- 
gency" springs  from  a context 
which,  last  time,  still  lay  be- 
yond toeir  worst  imaginings. 
Forget  the  Russian  immi- 
grants that  so  alarmed  them 
in  Baghdad,  1990;  these  are 
now  so  integral  a part  of  the 
Israeli  scene  that  they  played 


firmness  — would  nonethe- 
less give  Israel  and  the  US 
serious  food  for  thought  It 
would  even  impress  an  Arab 
public  everywhere  apt  to  see 
in  their  rulers’  failings  over 
Palestine  toe  most  obvious, 
common  yardstick  of  toeir 
unfitness  to  rule  at  all. 

But  50  years  of  summitry 
augurs  ill  for  such  an  out- 
come. What  lies  beyond  fail- 
ure.  this  time,  ranges  from 
submission  to  a new  Israeli 
diktat  or  the  total  collapse  of 
the  peace  process,  two  ex- 
tremes whose  consequences 
would  be  incalculable,  yet 
alarming  enough  to  have  in- 
duced the  kings  and  presi- 
dents to  come  together  and 
consider  them.  And  that  of 
Itself,  Is  something  neither 
Israelis  nor  Americans 
wanted  or  expected. 
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David  Wlourao-Ferreira 


Poet  with  a 


passion 


AS  WITH  many 
20th  century  Por- 
tuguese intellectu- 
als, the  work  of 
David  Mourao- 
Fbrreira,  who  has  died  aged 
69.  was  inseparable  from  a 
political  commitment  to  over- 
throw the  Salazar  dictator- 
ship.  A poet  and  writer  with  a 
significant  influence  on  Por- 
tuguese literature  from  the 
1950s  onwards,  he  also  served 
as  State  Secretary  for  Culture 
under  three  governments  that  I 
followed  the  April  1974  revo- 
lution which  had  eventually 
toppled  that  dictatorship. 

Bom  in  Lisbon,  a year  after 
Portugal’s  first  short-lived  de- 
mocracy was  ended  by  the 
dictatorship.  Mourao-Fer- 
reira was  the  son  of  an  histo- 
rian father  who  was  one  of 
the  modernist  thinkers 
around  the  journal  Seara 
Nova.  Founded  in  1921.  it  sur- 
vived the  dictatorship  and  his 
son  became  its  editor  between 
1953  and  1955. 

□avid  Mourao-Ferreira  was 
educated  at  the  progressive 
C.olegjo  Modemo.  founded  by 
Joao  Soares,  father  of  former 
president  Maria  Soares,  who 
was  a schoolmate  of  the 
writer.  His  first  poems  were 
published  in  Seam  Nova  in 
1945  and  in  1946  he  joined  the 
oppositionist  Movimento  de 
Unidade  Democratica.  He  also 
involved  himself  in  the 
theatre  and  in  1950  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems.  A 


Ferreira  . . . sensuality 


Secretv  Vtagon  (The  Secret 
Journey).  Th3t  year  he  co- 
founded  Tavola  Redonda  liter- 
ary magazine,  to  oppose 
socialist  realism  associated 
with  writers  from  the  banned 
Portuguese  Communist  Party. 

Ferreira's  circle  reflected 
the  influence  of  French  exis- 
tentialism and  the  modernist 
ideas  on  which  Seara  Nova 
was  originally  founded.  Many 
of  his  associates  were  known 
for  the  fatalism  that  pervades 
Portuguese  writing  but  Fer- 
reira’s work  reflected  a sensu- 
ality and  joy  of  life. 

Ferreira's  political  activi- 
ties — including  support  for 
the  oppositionist  Humberto 
Delgado  in  the  1958  presiden- 
tial election  — lost  him  his 
lecturing  post  at  Lisbon  Uni- 
versity in  1963.  He  was  re- 


instated after  the  ancient  dic- 
tator Antonio  de  Oliveira  Sa- 
lazar's death  in  1970.  But  In 
the  late  1960s  Ferreira  was 
the  first  of  his  generation 
elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  his 'arrival  her- 
alded the  sense  of  freedom 
that  led  to  the  April  1974  revo- 
lution. When  it  came,  Fer- 
reira was  made  editor  of  the 
daily  newspaper  Capital,  be- 
fore then  receiving  govern- 
ment appointments. 

He  was  a prolific  poet  and 
, essayist  and  an  influential 
teacher  but  only  in  1986  did 
he  publish  his  first  novel.  Um 
Amor  Feliz,  which  became  a 
prize-winning  best-seller.  Pas- 
sion and  sensuality  were  the 
central  themes  of  his  work, 
following  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion of  19th  century  writer 
Almeida  Garrett  One  of  his 
most  enduring  contributions 
to  Portuguese  culture  were 
lyrics  written  for  for  fodo 
singer  Amalia  Rodriguez.  Pre- 
1974  songs  with  tragic  themes 
— such  as  Aues  Negros  (Black 
Birds).  Banco  Negro  (Black 
Boat)  and  Libertopdo  (Libera- 
tion) — were  seen  as  meta- 
phors for  a nation 
imprisoned. 

Pilar,  his  wife,  survives 
him. 


Alizadeh ...  a fascination  with  death  btzt  carving  a space  for  the  voice  of  women 


Qazaleh  Alizadeh 


A fragment  of  light  in  the  darkness; 


Jill  Jolliffe 


David  Mourao-Ferreira,  born 
February  24, 1927;  died  June  16, 
1996 


Qazaleh  Alizadeh, 
who  has  committed 
suicide  aged  48,  was 
one  of  Iran’s  best- 
known  authors.  Exceptional- 
ly talented,  beautiful,  always 
dressed  in  black,  she  carved  a 
space  for  the  voice  of  women 
> In  a society  experiencing  a 
harsh  imposition  of  male 
, theocratic  values.  Her  short 
story  collection  Chnhorrah 
(Crossroads),  won  the  Iranian 
literary  journal  Gardun's  1995 
Golden  Pen  award. 

In  an  interview  with  Gar- 
dun  — now  closed  by  the 
censors  — Alizadeh  recalled 
her  Paris  student  days,  sup- 
port for  the  anti-Shah  resis- 
tance movement,  the  long 
shadow  of  the  Shah's  secret 
police  and  her  longing  for 
Justice  and  freedom  in  Iran. 
But  she  used  the  past  tense, 
indicating  that  political  en- 
gagement belonged  to  youth- 
ful idealism.  Her  interest  in 
the  mid-1990s  was  in  freedom 


Walter  Pardon 


Soul 
’n’  soil 


singer 


WALTER  PARDON. 

who  has  died  aged 
82,  was  a Norfolk 
carpenter  who  be- 
came widely  known  in  tlie 
1970s  as  an  exceptional  trad- 
itional  singer.  He  recorded 
four  outstanding  albums:  A 
Proper  Son  (1975).  Our  Side  of 
the  Baulk  (1977).  A Country 
Life  (1982)  and  Bright  Golden 
Store  (IS 84).  He  also  contrib- 
uted to  a record  series  from 
Folkways  of  New  York.  An 
English  Folk  Music  Anthology. 

His  150-song  repertoire 
came  mostly  from  his  uncle 
Billy  Gee,  who  in  turn  had 
them  from  his  father  (Walter's 
grandfather),  Tom  Gee.  As  one 
might  expect  of  a Norfolk 
man,  the  sea,  as  well  as  agri- 
culture. features  strongly, 
with  Bold  Princess  Royal , A 
Ship  to  Old  England  Came  and 
The  Wreck  of  the  RumUlies. 
Like  many  country  singers 
who  knew  well  the  realities  of 
rural  life,  he  was  nevertheless 
susceptible  to  the  town-pro- 
duced idyll: 

I low  to  gaze  on  the  ripe 
yellow  com, 

I love  to  roll  on  the  grass. 

I love  to  take  a ramble 
through  the  mu^mown  ftay 
With  a pretty  little  countty  ’ 
lass. 

/ love  to  wander  by  the  old 
mill  stream 

And  catch  every  breeze  that 
blows. 

And  see  the  lambs  as  they 
gambol  in  the  fields 
In  the  morning  when  the  old 
cock  crows. 

Both  his  father  and  uncle 
were  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural workers'  union.  As  a 
boy  Walter  heard  union  cam- 
paigner George  Edwards 
Hater  MP),  speak  from  the 
back  of  a farm  wagon  — and 
he  believed  that  the  song.  An 
Old  Man's  Advice,  was  based 
on  Edwards's  life. 


of  expression. and  the  prob- 
lems feeing  Iranian  authors 
in  general — and  women  writ- 
ers in  particular. 

Alizadeh  was  found  hang- 
ing from  a noose  in  a tree  in 
northern  Iran’s  woodlands. 
The  Paris-based  National 
Resistance  has  accused  the 
Iranian  government  of  mur- , 
dering  her.  It  also  claims  that 
government  agents  attacked  a 1 
Teheran  book  fair  and  confis- 
cated her  works. 

The  Iranian  press  attrib- 
uted the  death  to  suicide, 
brought  on  by  health  worries 
— she  recently  had  a breast 
cancer  operation  and  chemo- 
therapy — and  her  “nihilistic 
approach  to  life".  She  had. 
made  two  earlier  suicide  bids 
and  left  a note  stating  that  she 
wished  to  die  with  dignity. 

She  apparently  swallowed 
three  bottles  of  tranquilisers 
before  hanging  herself.  The 
bottles  were  in  her  bag,  with 
two  small  copies  of  the  Koran. 


Alizadeh's  Parisian  recol- 
lections centred  on  a fascina- 
tion with  philosophy  and  po- 
etry — and  death.  She  visited 
the  grave  of  Sadeq  Hedayat, 
the  Iranian  author  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Paris,  and 
remembered  finding  Proust’s 
“dark  forgotten  gravestone”. 

Alizadeh  was  the  only  child 
of  a privileged  family.  Her 
first  stories  were  published : 
when  she  was  2D  and  echoed  a , 
back-to-nature  western ' 
romantic  style,  which  sought 
to  abandon  industrialised, 
polluted  cities.  The  young  Ali- 
zadeh was  was  dazzled  by  Sar- 
tre and  recalled  — tinder  his 
influence  — standing  in  tor- 
rential rain  offering  her  un- 
worthy body  to  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  world's 
scholars  and  intellectuals.  “I 
was  seeking  anguish.”  she  ob- 
served. "Subsequently  an- 
guish. hardship  and  torture 
came  my  was',  uninvited"  In 
her  last  novel.  Khaneyeh 


Edrissiha  (The  Idriss’s  House) 
a character  notes  that  Caliph 
Abduhahaman  knew  happi- 
ness for  only  14  days.  The 
author  observed  that  she  had 
not  even  managed  that. 

Recently  the  campaigning 
Teheran-based  women's  jour- 
nal Zanan  dedicated  an  issue 
to  Alizadeh.  The  author,  the 
magazine  reported,  had  In- 
creasingly identified  with ; 
Virginia  Woolf  and  Flaubert's  , 
Madame  Booary.  She  felt  a I 
bitterness  in  her  soul,  she 
told  Zanan,  which  no  longer 
allowed  her  to  have  love, 
faith,  attachments. 

When  the  young  Paris 
romantic ' had  confronted 
Iranian  reality  the  result  was 
art  with  darit  perspectives; 
the  desperation  of  suffering, 
hardship  with  scant  hope  of 
justice.  Life  under  an  Islamist 
regime  undermined  her  polit- 
ical commitment  and  opti- 
mism,. ATzantareft  Edrissiha -is 
a four-generation  story  of  a 


family  living  through  Soviet 
communism:  a critique  of 


communism;  a critique  of 
those  ideologies  that  once  id 
power,  govern  every  detail  of 
existence.  She  writes  abouj 
lives  in  which  every  action  is 
dictated  by  an  immutable  ab- 
solutism that  creates  totally 
dependent  people,  meticu- 
lously organised  and  ob- 
served, devoid  of  free  will, 
emotionally  annihilated. 
Thus  does'  totalitarianism 
breed  despair  and  destroy 
meaning  and  beauty.  One 
woman.  Laqah,  resists.  She 
becomes  the  voice  of  freedom/ 
a fragment  of  light  amidst  the 
darkness  and  proof  that  that 
hope  and  freedom  persist 
Alizadeh  was  married 
twice..  She  leaves  a husband 
and  three  daughters. 


Hatch  Afsha 


.Qazaleh  Alizadeh,  writer,  bom 
February  •1848. \ died  May  14. 
1996  ' 


Jean  Sinclair 


Birthdays 


Pardon . . . drawing  in  listeners  as  If  by  enchantment 


The  loud  silence  of  protest 


Pardon  had  songs  with  a 
hard  edge  but  his  approach 
was  predominantly  quiet, 
even  introspective.  It  is 
remarkable  that  until  the  age 
of  61  he  sung  to  to  little  more 
than  a family  gathering,  then 
flourished  for  more  than  a 
decade  in  folk  clubs  and  folk 
festivals.  He  would  beg in  tn 
his  gentle,  thoughtful,  musi- 
cal way  and  allow  a song  to 
unfold.  Listeners  would  be 
drawn  in,  almost  as  if  by 
enchantment,  but  Walter  was 
not  averse  to  sly  humour  and 
indeed  bawdiness,  as  in  The 
Maid  of  Australia. 

A L Lloyd  considered  him 
“about  the  best  traditional 
singer  on  the  go  in  England” 
but  there  came  a time  when 
Walter  decided  that  his  sing- 
ing was  on  the  decline,  so  he 
cheerfully  went  back  to  life  in 
the  Knapton  cottage  where 
Billy  Gee.  too.  had  once  made 
his  home.  When  I was  seeking 
tiie  very  same  house,  in  1978. 
I made  the  mistake  of  asking 
for  Walter  at  the  stockbroker 
end  of  the  village  and  met 
with  blank  looks.  But  at  a 
former  council  house  I 
received  the  immediate  res- 
ponse: "Wa’er  Pardon?  He 
live  down  there.”  National 
fame  had  not  estranged  him 
from  his  own  people. 


Pat  Mackenzie  and  Jim 
Carrol  write:  Walter  Pardon 
was  the  last  of  the  East  An- 
glian singers,  the  last  and 
best  of  England's  traditional 
singers.  His  death  leaves  an 
unfillable  void.  His  generos- 
ity with  his  material  and  his 
appreciation  of  its  worth,  his 
understanding  of  the  different 
types  of  songs  In  his  re  per- 1 
toire  and  strong  musical 
sense  an  contributed  to  the 
overall  mastery  of  his  craft 
that  made  him  unique.  His 
involvement  with  his  songs 
held  audiences  in  wrapt  at- 
tention. Walter's  easy  man- 
ner, humour  and  conversa- 
tion made  him  a wonderful 
companion.  He  had  a phe- 
nomenal memory  for  songs 
i and  for  incidents  and  people 
in  his  life,  relating  informa- 
tion imparted  over  the  years 
by  his  relatives  which,  you 
suddenly  realised,  happened 
some  time  in  the  last  century. 

He  read  avidly:  Dickens, 
Hardy  and  writers  about 
rural  life  were  favourites. 
Those  who  knew  him  well 
will  mourn  him  but  with  grat- 
itude for  his  being  and  for 
what  he  has  left  us.  A gentle 
man  and  a true  gentleman,  a 
"proper  sort”. 


WITHIN  hours  of  his 
release  from  prison 
in  1990.  Nelson 
Mandela  paid  trib- 
ute to  several  organisations 
which  had  fought  against 
apartheid.  One  of  them  was 
the  Black  Sash  movement 
Jean  Sinclair,  who  has  died 
aged  87.  was  one  of  its  founder 
members  and  for  14  crucial 
years,  from  1961,  was  its 
president 

The  South  African-born 
daughter  of  a Scottish  doctor 
living  near  Johannesburg. 
Jean  Sinclair  framed  as  a 
domestic  science  teacher, 
married  an  accountant  and 
was  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren by  the  time  she  became 
involved  in  opposing  the 
South  African  regime.  (One  of 
her  daughters  later  took  over 
from  her  as  president  of  the 
Sash.) 

Sinclair's  political  baptism 
came  in  1955  when  the 
National  Party  enlarged  the 
Senate  in  order  to  obtain  the 
required  two-thirds  majority 
to  remove  coloured  voters  in 
the  Cape  Province  from  the 
common  voters'  roll.  Like 
many  descendants  of  British 
settlers,  Sinclair  disliked  the 
governing  National  Party, 
with  its  militant  Afrikaner 
nationalism  and  its  inherent 
racism;  unlike  most  of  her 
kinsmen,  however,  she  took 


Roy  Palmer 


Walter  Pardon,  carpenter  and 
traditional  singer,  born  1914; 
died  June  9 1996. 


action.  In  protest  against  the 
manipulation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Sinclair  and  a handful  of 
other  middle-class  white 
women  — they  never  worked 
to  recruit  black  members  — 
living  in  the  Johannesburg 
suburbs  formed  the  Women’s 
Defence  of  the  Constitution 
League  in  1955.  Dressed  In  | 
white,  except  for  a diagonal 
black  sash  (from  which  devel-  | 
oped  their  name),  the  women 
mounted  a silent  vigil  wher- 
ever National  Party  leaders 
appeared  in  public. 

Cabinet  ministers  dis- 
missed the  protesters  as 
bored,  well-groomed  ladies  in 
search  of  excitement.  But 
they  shirked  encounters  with 
the  women,  driving  down  side 
alleys  and  using  back 
entrances  rather  than  walk 
by  those  silent,  disapproving 
figures. 

’ While  similar  protest  move- 
i ments.  such  as  the  Torch 
Commando,  withered,  the 
Black  Sash  endured,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  Sinclair's 
fearless  and  steadfast  leader- 
ship during  its  fledging  years. 

Sinclair  rallied  the  Black 
Sash  against  the  temptations 
of  acquiescence  and  with- 
drawal. Membership  of  the 
Sash  dwindled  but  a hard 
core  remained,  with  Sinclair 
prominent  among  them.  She 
was  a ubiquitous  and  indefat- 


igable presence,  standing  in 
silent  protest  against  viola- 
tions of  the  rule  of  law.  By  the 
early  1960s,  she  was  helping 
to  run  the  advice  offices  that 
the  Black  Sash  established  to 
assist  the  black  victims  of  the 
new  influx  control  laws 
which  restricted  movement 
and  settlement.  The  advice 
offices,  which  signalled  a 1 
more  radical  development  for  | 
the  Black  Sash,  still  exist  and 
now  offer  advice  on  housing 
and  social  problems. 


SCORNFUL  of  the  tea- 
drinking. bridge-play- 
ing set  in  the  affluent 
white  suburbs,  she 
was  driven,  however,  by  a 
belief  in  decency  and  fair- 1 
□ess.  rather  than  a commit- , 
ment  to  any  kind  of  revolu- 
tionary ethos.  The  Sash  was  i 
actually  banned  in  the  1980s  ' 
by  Lucas  Mango pe,  the  ruler  | 
of  Bophuthatswana,  one  of 
the  states  established  under 
apartheid  policy:  that  was  al- 
most as  much  of  a tribute  as 
Mandela's  later  praise. 

A Johannesburg  city  coun- 
cillor for  the  United  Party 
(which  was  conservative  on 
racial  issues),  she  resigned 
from  the  party  in  1957;  she 
then  stood  as  an  independent 
for  the  same  seat  but  lost. 
Two  years  later,  she  was  one 
of  the  first  candidates  for  the 


new  Progressive  Party  but 
again  lost  — although  by 
fewer  than  one  hundred 
votes. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  clergyman 
David  Russell,  protesting 
against  the  diet  of  mealie- 
meal  and  dried  beans  pro- 
vided for  Africans  in  the 
resettled  homelands  (clearing 
of  black  squats),  went  on  the 
same  diet  in  protest  Sinclair 
joined  him.  living  on  the  diet 
for  six  months. 

A small  woman  — and  a 
former  chainsmoker  — she 
was  a devotee  of  yoga  and 
stood  on  her  head  every  day. 
even  in  old  age. 


Benazir  Bhutto,  Rime  Minis- 
ter of  Pakistan,  43;  Chris- 
topher Brown,  director. 
NSPCC,  58;  David  Bull,  direc- 
tor, Amnesty  International.1 
Britain,  45;  Ray  Davies,  rock' 
singer.  52;  Wally  Fawkes,  car, 
toonist  72;  John  Goodman, 
actor.  44;  Gerald  Kaofinan. 
Labour  MP,  66;  Anne  Kork-l 
bride,  actress,  42;  Ian 
McEwan,  novelist,  4&  Mal- 
colm Rifldnd  QC  MP,  Foreign 
Secretary,  50;  Jane  Russell, 
actress,  76;  Maurice  Saatchi. 
advertising  mogul,  50;  Fran^ 
poise  Sagan,  writer,  61; 
Prince  William  of  Wales,  14.^ 


Death  Notices 


hflj  beloved  Edinburgh  on  the  20a,  June.- 

’f9?  NaM-  Doreen  Qilchrfci 

(nee  Douglas)  beloved  wife  of  Ronnie  and 
mother  ol  Marcus  and  Nicholas  The 

huwra  AMUrik  '■rill  kd.  m i_._> 


Patrick  Laurence 


Jean  Sinclair,  teacher,  cam- 
paigner, born  July  2.  1908;  died 
June  6, 1996 


iwwtal  wrvtce  will  be  hold  at  Wairtokw 
Cremaiortiaa  Edinburgh  on  Monday  34th 
ia®h  at  4pm  to  whldi  all  tnends  ar« 
misted  flowers  welcome 


Vivian  Ellis 


DUE  to  technical  problems 
yesterday,  the  obituaries  page 
which  appeared  in  the  paper 
was  an  early  uncorrected 
version  in  the  course  of 
construction.  Thus  the 
obituary  of  Vivian  Ellis  was 
accompanied  by  a picture  of 
Jean  Sinclair.  Sincere 
apologies  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  Mr  Eh  is  and  Mrs  , 
Sinclair. 


LAZENBV.  hwatod  Writer  CtcL  d 
AJnsdaJe.  Peacefully  In  hospital  of  the  )7th 
June  1996.  aged  % Sadly  mteaed  bv 
daughter  Jam  and  grandson  PeteT  ani 
dear  mend  Swan.  Service  Id  take  dace  oil 
al  10am.  Southport  Crs- 
malortum.  Ail  inquriM  to  Cooperative 
Funeral  Servtcaa  ilia  Btenham  Road. 
Southport  01704  213  580.  M0W-t 


In  Mentoriam 


“WWW  Service  tor 
Secretary  of  ftia 

HSatasssSSSasE 


Jackdaw 


Picked  career 


GUIDE  to  lock  picking 
Contents: 

• It’s  easy 

• How  a key  opens  a lock 

• The  flat  la  nd  model 

• Basic  picking  and  the 
binding  defect 

• The  pin  column  model 

• Baste  scrubbing 

• Advanced  lock  picking 

11.  Mechanical  skills;  2.  Zen 
and  the  art  of  lock  picking;  3. 
Analytic  thinking) 

• Exercises 

(1.  Bouncing  the  pick;  2. 
Picking  pressure;  3.  Picking 
torque;  4.  Identifying  set  pins; 
S.  Projection 

• Recognising  and  exploiting 

personality  traits 


I (l.  Which  way  to  turn;  2.  How 
j far  to  turn;  8.  Gravity;  4.  Pins 
not  setting:  5,  Elastic 
I deformation;  6.  Loose  plug;  7. 

Pin  diameter;  8.  Beveled  holes 
, and  rounded  pins) 

• Tools 

(1.  Pick  shapes;  2.  Street 
cleaner  bristles;  3.  Bicycle 
spokes;  4.  Brick  strap) 

• Legal  issues 
Contrary  to  widespread 

myth.  It  is  not  a felony  to 
possess  lock  picks.  Each  state 
has  its  own  laws  with  respect 
to  such  burglarious 
instruments.  Below  is  the 
Massachusetts  version  quoted 
from  the  general  code: 

Chapter  266  (crimes  against 
property)  Section  49. 
Burglarious  instruments; 
making;  possession;  use. 
Whoever  makes  or  mends,  or 
begins  to  make  dr  mend,  or 
knowingly  has  in  his 
possession,  an  engine, 
machine,  tool  or  implement 
adapted  and  designed  for 
cutting  through,  forcing  or 
breaking  open  a building, 
room,  vault,  safe  or  other 
depository,  in  order  to  steal 
therefrom  money  or  other 
property,  or  to  commit  any 
other  crime,  knowing  the 


same  to  be  adapted  and 
designed  for  the  purpose 
afore-said,  with  intent  to  use 
or  employ  or  allow  the  same  to 
be  used  or  employed  for  such 
purpose,  or  whoever 
knowingly  has  in  his 
possession  a master  key 
designed  to  fit  more  than  one 
motor  vehicle,  with  intent  to 
use  or  employ  the  same  to 
steal  a motor  vehicle  or  other 
property  therefrom,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  by  a fine  of 
not  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisonment  in 
jail  for  not  more  than  two 
and  one  half  years. 

In  other  words,  mere 
! possession  means  nothing.  If 
they  stop  you  for  speeding, 

, and  find  a pick  set.  they  can’t 
do  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  catch  you  picking  the 
lock  on  a Monec  machine  they 
get  to  draw  and  quarter  you. 
Key  advice  for  those  toho  haw 
yet  to  discover  a lucrative 
career  in  this  lock  picking 
guide.  Each  potnt  is  described 
in  detail  with  diagrams  illus- 
trating the  crucial  manoeu- 
vres. http:/ 1 www. mroneLnl/  j 
users/  deiman.t  index,  html 


Cow  power 


DEAD  cattle,  victims  of  the 
Government's  programme  to 
eradicate  BSE,  could  soon  be 
fuelling  the  nation's  power 
stations.  PowerGen.  the 
country's  second  largest 
1 power  generator,  is  to  test 
how  well  meat  and  bone  meal 
from  slaughtered  cattle 
burns  at  a test  rig  attached  to 
its  Ratclifie  power  station  in 
i Nottinghamshire. 

'The  tests  will  take  place 
over  the  next  few  weeks.” 
says  a spokesman  for 
PowerGen.  “They  will  be  at  a 
range  of  temperatures  to  see 
how  well  the  material  burns 
and  what  emissions  there 
are." 

The  tests  will  not  involve 
any  animals  either  suspected 
ot  or  confirmed  as  suffering 
from  BSE.  Such  animals  can 
only  be  disposed  of  at 
designated  high-temperature 
incinerators.  Carcasses  will 
not  be  burned  in  the  main 
Ratclifie  power  station  until 
the  government's  Enviro- 
nment Agency  gives  the  go- 
ahead. 

New  Scientist  discovers  that 


something  might  be  saved  from 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  in 
Britain. 


Anthea’sAga 


BUT,  surprisingly,  it  isn’t 
hard  to  imagine  Anthea 
herding  them  in  to  and 
feeding  them  in  the  airy 
green  kitchen,  drying 
romper  suits  on  the  Aga . . . 

“And  the  kitchen  is  the 
heart  of  it  really.  We  wanted 
| the  kitchen  to  be  somewhere 
that  had  an  all-purpose  table 
| and  everyone  seems  to  lean 
on  the  aga,”  says  Anthea . . . 

“I  even  own  a hostess 
trolley.”  she  whispered, 
blushing.  “1  am  proud  of  this, 
because  I searched  high  and 
low  for  one  which  is  not  in 
teak  and  hideous.  I found  one 
in  the  Harrods  sale.”  She 
wields  a toasted  sandwh  ich 
rack,  one  of  her  favourite  Aga 
gadgets,  and  admits  to  feeding 
a sick  fox  which  roams  her 
garden . . . 

The  family  home  in 
question  survived  the  rigours 
of  planning  permission  m a 
conservation  area  to  rise  from 
the  garden  of  the  18th  century 
balconied  house  next  door.  It 


is  an  almost  perfect  copy  of 
the  original  and  one  of  the 
most  graceful,  attractive  and 
characterful  new  homes  I've 
seen.  A nthea  arrives  for  our 
meeting  after,  she  admits,  a 
long  night  followed  by  an 
early  morning  at  GMTV.  We 
are  drinking  tea  in  her  new 
kitchen  and  warming 
ourselves  in  front  of  her  new 
cream  two-oven  Aga.  when 
she  walks  in.  complete  with 
total  blackout  glasses  and 
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carrying  a suit  bag  with  Bruce 
Oldfield  written  in  gold  on  the 
side.  The  welcome  was 
genuine,  friendly  and 
spontaneous . . . 

She  disappeared  upstairs,  to 
emerge  sans  glasses,  at  last, 
and  looking  wonderful,  even 
though  she  had  gone  late  into 
the  night  looking  lovely  for 
L'OreaL  Then  she’d  been  up  at 
the  crack  of  dawn  being  sunnv 
for  GMTV.  So.  with  the  y 

clearest,  bluest  eyes  in  the 
business  wide  open  and  her 
friendliest  smile  and  enviable 
tan  to  the  fore,  like  a true  pro 
she  greeted  the  camera. 

A taste  of  what ’s  to  be  found  in 
the  new  MAGAzine  with  the 
above  extracts  from  the 
interview  with  Anthea  Turner 
and  her  Aga  at  harm.  In  the 
accompany  ing  press  release. 
Aga  magazine  boasts  of 

having  beaten  Hello!  magazine 

to  secure exclusiiv  pictures  of 
Anthea  rs  new  home,  it  would 
seem  that  they  have  also  beaten 
Hello!  at  the  niceness  factor  a 
hard  task  by  any  means. 
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Pace  Micro  provides  cracking  day  for  its  founders 


Notebook 


hBifaa  ' 

DAVTP  Hood  and  Barry 
Rubery  yesterday  be- 
came two  of  Britain's 
wealthiest  entrepreneurs 

'wmhwm  hs-tecR  com- 
pany blasted  on  to  the  stock 

market,  prompting  a 
scramble  for  shares. 

■ As  part  of  the  flotation, 
Mr  Hood  and  Mr  Robert 
the  co-founders  and  joint 
chief  executives,  picked  up 
rash  windfalls  of  £100  mil 
lion  and  £50  million.  The 
pair  have  retained  stakes  in 
“•  company  worth 
£116  million  and  £48  mil- 
lion apiece. 

_ Shares  in  their  firm  Pace 
Micro  Technology,  which  is 
a world  leader  in  ^hia 
satellite  television  receiv- 
ers and  decoders*  raced  to 
199p.  against  the  172p  at 
which  the  shares  had  been 
placed  with  City  institu- 
tions, valuing  Hie  gronp  at 
just  over  £400  million. 

Founded  in  1982  from  48- 
year-old  Mr  Hood's  bed- 
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room.  Pace  has  benefited 
«xm»  the  explosive  world- 
wide growth  in  satellite 
and  cable  television,  and  is 
poised  to  cash  in  on  the 
prowing  demand  for 
television. 

Based  in  an  old  woollens 
ractory  in  Saltaire,  west 
Yorkshire  — built  by  the 
Victorian  Bradford-based 
industrialist  Sir  Titus  Salt 
— shares  the  premises 
with  a gallery  of  pafnHiipa 
by  David  Hockney. 

Mr  Hood  — who  collected 
2?  OBE  in  the  Queen’s 
Birthday  Honours  List  last 
weekend  — met  Mr  Rubery 
20  years  ago. 

They  originally  ran  the 
company  as  a mail  order 
computer  software  busi- 
ness, but  switched  to  mak- 
ing modems  in  1985,  before 
launching  its  first  satellite 
decoder  in  1990. 

Last  year,  the  pair  turned 
down  an  offer  from  Ameri- 
ca’s Texas  Instruments, 
and  yesterday  their  pa- 
tience appeared  to  have 
been  rewarded. 

Meanwhile,  two  London- 
based  entrepreneurs  were 
last  night  toasting  the  flota- 
tion of  thdr  business.  City 
Technology. 

Shares  of  City  Technol- 
ogy, which  designs  and  pro- 
duces gas  detection  equip- 
ment, closed  at  216p, 
against  the  175p  at  which 
they  were  placed  with  insti- 
tutions, valuing  the  group 
at  around  £105  million 

That  leaves  the  founder 
and  managing  director, 
John  Flnbow,  a stake  worth 
£8.6  million  in  the  . busi- 
ness, while  his  feUnw  chem- 
ist  and  technical  director. 
Dr  Brian  Hobbs’s,  was 
worthjusf  over  £5  million . 


Backs  to  the  fixture .. . David  Hood,  left,  and  Barry  Rubery  celebrate  an  auspicious  debut 
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Clarke’s  lesson  for  Europe 


Europe  the  waywithinterest  r^ite 
cuts,  Richard  Thomas  reports 


'ENNETH  Clarice’s 
reservoir  of  luck 
seems  bottomless. 
The  Chancellor’s 
to  cut  in- 
terest rates  a fortnight  ago  — 
which  wrong-footed  the  entire 
financial  community  — has 
been  vindicated  by  all  the.  eco- 
nomic data  since,  - with  infla- 
tion falling,  manufacturing 
still  sickly  and  the  high  street 
boom  easing. 

Yesterday,  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  .Development 
(OECD),  the  ultra-orthodox 
think-tank,  told  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  take  a leaf  from  Mr 
Clarke’s  book  and  ease  mone- 
tary policy  in  order  to  stoke 
up  growth  and  offer  some 
hope  to  the  Continent's  20 
million  jobless. 

The  crippling  level  of  un- 
employment in  both  Germany 
and  France  -*  which  has  al- 
ready provoked  widespread 
industrial  unrest  — Is  the 
result  of  both  tough  curbs  on 
public  spending  and  high  tor 
terest  rates  associated  with 
membership  cf  the  European 
exchange  rate  mechanism,  ac- 
cording to  file  OECD  . 

In  its  latest  biannual  Eco- 
nomic Outlook,  the  Paris- 
based  think-tank  urges  conti- 
nental European  countries  to 
press  home  their  attack  on 
public  sector  debt 
But  the  report  warns  that 
there  is  some  associ- 
ated monetary  policy  easing, 
efforts  to  hit  the  Maastricht 
hurdle  of  3 per  cent  public 
sector  debt  could,  result  in 
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*Tn  a situation  where  there 
is  Significant  slack  in  output 


and  labour  markets  and  a 
pressing  need  Tor  fiscal  con- 
solidation judicious  use  of 
monetary  easing  could  help  to 
raise  output  and  employment 
without  generating  inflation- 
ary pressnres,”  the  OECD 
says.  Ahead  of  the  annual 
summit  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
industrial  nations  in  Lyons 
next  week,  it  calls  an  the 
Bundesbank  to  lead  Europe 
Into  a new  era  of  cheap 
money. 

“In  Germany  and  those 
ERM  countries  where  mone- 
tary policy  credibility  is 
strongest,  there  is  scope  for 


TheOEGDthinKs 
Inflation  in  the  29 
leading  industrial 
economies  will 
remain  at  the  2 per 
cent  mark 


more  operation  - of 

monetary  policy,”  the  Out- 
look states.  . 

Reforms  to  labour  markets, 
cutting  the  costs  of  employ- 
ment and  legislation  protect- 
ing employment  — led  by 
Britain  — should  allow  finan- 
cial authorities  to  trim  inter- 
est rates  more  aggressively 
without  igniting  a wage-pnee 
spiral.  The  OECD  estimates 
that  inflation  in  the  29  leading 
industrial  economies  will 
remain  at  the  2 per  cent  mark 
for  the  next  two  years. 

In  Britain,  foe  rate  of  price 


increases  will  stabilise  just 
above  2 per  cent  foa:  foe 
remainder  of  1996  and  foe 
whole  of  1997,  according  to 
the  OECD  analysis. 

Although  strengthening 
consumer  spending  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  this  year  and 
through  1997  will  underpin 
GDP  growth  of  22  per  cent  for 
1996  year  and  3 per  cent  next 
year,  stock-laden  manufactur- 
ers will  keep  tlffi  lid  on  prices, 
the  Outlook  predicts- 

The  UK’s  dole  queue  will 
remain  thirty  static  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  the 
OECD  forecasts,  but  will  then 
continue  its  downward  trend 
towards  2 mflUnn  during  foe 
course  of  1997. 

Treasury  officials  seized  cm 
the  upbeat  forecasts  — which 
the  OECD  linked  to  the  ster- 
ling’s ejection  from  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in 
September  1992  — to  portray 
foe  UK  as  the  nation  leading 
Europe  out  of  recession. 

“"We  have  already  enjoyed 
the  strongest  recovery  .since 
1902,"  said  Treasury  secre- 
tary Angela  Knight.  . 

“Now  foe  . OECD's  latest 
forecasts  put  UK  growth  com- 
fortably ahead  of  Germany, 
France  and  Italy  in  1996  and 
1997aswelL” 

But  the  OECD  cautions  that 
the  weakness  of  demand  from 
Europe,  combined  with  plen- 
tiful stocks  in  factory  store- 
rooms could  keep  the  hd  on 
factory  activity,  and  pose  a 
threat  to  its- rosy  forecasts  for 
the  UK  economy. 

Mr  Clarke  knows  the  risks 
and  used  bis  Mansion  House 
speech,  to  prepare  foe  ground 
fir  a downwards  revision  of 
Ids  Budget  prediction  of  3 per 
cent  growth  this  year.  And  the 
Chancellor’s  record  of  tody 
breaks  is  now  so  wefl-eefcab- 
lithod  that  .foe  finarwriai  mar- 
kets wffl  probably  congratu- 
late, ntiher  than  baate  him. 
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Beating  the  drum . ...  unrest  in  Europe  could  deepen 
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Danger  signals 
appear  on  M4 


Edited  by 

AlexBrummer 


FOR  many  homeowners 
drawn  into  foe  housing 
market  to  the  1980s  by 
Mrs  Thatcher’s  dream  of  a 
property-owning  democracy, 
the  May  building  society  and 
bank  lending  figures  will 
come  as  an  enormous  relief. 

In  effect,  they  are  the  first 
chink  of  light  in  a housing 
market  beset  by  recession, 
the  near-elimination  of  mort- 
gage tax  relief  and  the  huge 
overhang  of  negative  equity. 

Even  though  properly  and 
housing  — after  seven  years 
In  foe  doldrums  — may  no 
longer  be  considered  the  great 
hedge  against  inflation,  there 
are  enough  factors  in  favour 
of  recovery  for  that  prospect 
to  re-emerge.  Mortgage  rates 
are,  for  most  homeowners,  at 
their  lowest  level  in  30  years, 
reflecting  foe  moderate  infla- 
tion performance.  Unemploy- 
ment, while  still  above  the 
two  million  level,  has  been 
falling  and  income  tax  levels 
started  downwards  again  in 
April 

All  of  this  has  combined  to 
produce  the  surge  in  mort- 
gage lending  and  approvals, 
as  well  as  new  estimates  from 
the  Halifinr  suggesting  prices 
could  rise  by  as  much  as  5 per 
cent  this  year. 

Given  the  overall  fall  in 
house  prices  in  recent  years, 
down  by  more  than  25  per 
cent  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,  the  increase  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a dan 
ger  signal,  in  that  there  is  so 
much  slack  to  be  taken  up.  It 
Is  a truism,  however,  that  foe 
greatest  danger  in  the  UK  eco- 
nomic cycle  comes  towards 
the  end  of  the  upswing,  when 
the  industrial/export  sector 
Is  exhausted,  and  housing 
and  the  consumer  sector  start 
to  take  off.  It  was  after  the 
Lawson  tax  and  interest  rate 
cuts  of  1987  that  the  housing 
boom  of  the  1980s  reached  Its 
zenith. 

Clearly,  Chancellor  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  who  has  been 
nudging  Interest  rates  down 
despite  some  caution  from  the 
Governor  of  foe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. has  reason  to  be 
ased.  The  only  chance  the 
lservatives  have  of  over- 
hauling Labour  is  if  the  “feel 
good”  factor  can  be  created 
between  now  and  the  election 
— all  the  better  if  It  can  be 
done  without  expensive  tax 
cuts  of  foe  kind  eschewed  by 
Mr  Clarice. 

More  cautious  voices  to  the 
financial  community  will, 
however,  be  watching  events 
with  trepidation.  The  broader 
measure  of  the  money  supply, 
M4,  is  still  growing  at  a heady 
10  per  cent  year  on  year.  Even 
if  foe  figures  are  distorted  by 
the  new  gilt  repo  market,  that 
does  not  explain  the  excess. 

The  build-up  of  monetary 
assets  ran  be  taken  as  a signal 
of  an  inflation  surge  18 
months  to  two  years  ahead,  a 
tbnp  flame  which  will  be 
some  cause  for  pause  on 
Threadneedle  Street,  which 


knows  that  its  reputation, 
credibility  and  future  are  on 
the  line. 


Labour  dispute 

THE  Labour  Party  has 
moved  a long  way  in  de- 
fining what  it  describes 
as  the  “stakeholder  economy” 
since  Tony  Blair  raised  the 
Issue  in  his  Singapore  speech 
early  this  year. 

Much  of  this  work  on  the 
corporate  front  has  fallen  to 
Stuart  Bell,  MP.  who  as  corpo- 
rate affairs  spokesman  has 
the  job  of  shadowing  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try. Mr  Bell  has  become  a 
firm  believer  in  corporate 
governance  and  believes  in- 
stitutional shareholders  need 
to  take  a long-term  view  of 
British  industry. 

He  proposes  “codes  of  con- 
duct". similar  to  the  Green- 
bury  proposals,  under  which 
companies  would  be  required 
to  follow  guidelines  on  deal- 
ing with  all  stakeholders, 
from  suppliers  to  environ- 
mental interests.  Adherence 
to  these  would,  in  part  be 
monitored  by  the  upper 
supervisory  levels  of  two-tier 
boards,  which  would  be  made 
up  of  outside  experts  as  well 
as  traditional  non-executives. 

It  is  Mr  Bell's  view  that  im- 
plementation of  such  ideas 
will  require  an  overhaul  of 
the  Companies  Acts,  with  the 
aim  of  broadening  the  remit 
so  that  all  stakeholders  in  the 
firm  are  pulling  more  or  less 
in  the  same  direction.  As  part 
of  this  reform,  Mr  Bell  and 
some  others  to  New  Labour 
favour  taking  enforcement 
responsibility  away  from  the 
DTI  and  investing  to  a Com- 
panies/Corporate Commis- 
sion, which  would  be  more  or 
less  Independent  of  govern- 
ment It  makes  no  sense,  Mr 
Bell  argues,  for  the  DTI  to  be 
investigating  a public  figure 
such  as  Lord  Archer,  when  its 
motivations  are  likely  to  be 
questioned. 

So  far  so  good,  except  that 
Mr  Bell's  concept  of  a Compa- 
nies Commission  appears  to 
clash  with  the  Gordon 
Brown/Alistair  Darling  view 
of  an  all-powerfhl  Securities 
and  Investments  Board  — 
under  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  — which  would  be 
responsible  for  all  financial/ 
corporate  enforcement  activ- 
ity. As  yet,  this  out-of-govern- 
ment  turf  dispute  remains  un- 
resolved. However,  it  would 
appear  to  make  some  sense 
for  those  responsible  for  trade 
and  industry  to  remain  in- 
volved in  its  regulation. 


Southern  squeeze 

AS  FAR  as  the  City  is  con- 
cerned, Scottish  Power 
has  delivered  a knock- 
out punch  with  its  £1.7  billion 
bid  for  Southern  Water  and 
can  consider  itself  well  on  the 
way  to  joining  the  ranks  of 
Britain's  super-utilities.  But 
it  may  not  be  out  of  the  woods 
yet 

The  unexpectedly  high 
price  being  paid  suggests  it 
will  have  to  squeeze  costs  at 
Southern  fester;  this  will  not 
please  employees  or  consum- 
ers in  swathes  of  the  Conser- 
vatives' south-eastern  heart- 
land. Like  earlier  generator 
bids  for  distributors,  this  deal 
may  yet  be  blocked. 


Stronger  home  market  eases 
demand  woe  of  manufacturers 
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H Northern  pay-out  pledge  rescues  shares  | 

NORTHERN  Electric,  the 
Pi  first  regional  electric- 
itv  company  to  receive  a 

retain  Its  independence, 
yesterday  avoided  a col* 
lapse  in  «*  .dure  price 
when  It  promised  to  main- 
tain promised  special  pay- 
outs to  shareholders, 
writes  SunonBecois. 

Despite  a worse-than-ex- 

pected  fall  in.  profits,  the 
company  said  It  planned  to 
pay  a special  dividend  early 
next  year  and  would  fry  to 
Ufa  annual  pay-outs  by  on 
average  7 per  cent  until  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

' The  pledge  was  sufficient 
to  lift  foe  share  price  by  4p 
to  544p,'  despite  pre-tax 
profits  tumbling  from 
£140-7  million  to 

£117.2  million  before  ex- 
ceptional items. 

- A windfall  from  the  sale 
of  the  etoud’s  stake  In  the 
National  Grid  lifted  the 
pre-tax  figure  to  £150.8  mll- 
lton,  however. 

Northern  promised 
shareholders  a £500  million 
package  of  sweeteners  to 
fend  off  a hostile  hid  from 
Trafalgar  House. 

thwarted  at  every  turn  — 
threw  In  foe -towel,  however, 
insisting  that1  its  £L6  bflHon 
offer  was  ftiD  and  fair,  and  It 
“simply  wasn’t  prepared  to 
overpay”  for.  Southern  Water. 

Directors  of  the  water  com- 
pany are  expected  to  meet  the 

board  of  Scottish  Power  today 
before  announcing  whether  to 
recommend  foe  bid.  If - sue- 

cessful,  Scottish  Power  wffl 
be  the  first  utility  to  offer  ser- 
vices spanning  power  genera- 
tion, electricity  supply,  gas, 
water  and  telephones. 

. To  help  fund  foe  bid,  Scot- 
tish Power  is  to  make  a cash 
call,  pitched  at  250p  a share, 
to  raise  £589  million.  Share- 
holders are  being  offered  one 
new  share  for  every  four  held.' 

Analysts  were  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  it  could  have  a 
tough  time  justifying  the 
price  it  has  paid  for  entry  into 
the  water  sector  with  a bid 
which  is  fuller  than  any  pre- 
vious offer  for  a water  or 
regional  electricity  company. 

Some  observers  suggested 
that  the  company  might  make 
huge  cuts  in  staff  and  other 

areas  to  save  £40  million- 
£50  million.  But  others 
pointed  out  that  it  had 
achieved  only  £63  million  of 
savings  at  Manweb,  where 
synergies  were  more  obvious. 

Chairman  Murray  Stuart 
Insisted  that  the  takeover  was 
part  of  a “focused  strategy" 
and  added:  “Our  highly  suc- 
cessful integration  of  Man- 
web proves  that  our  manage- 
ment tttam  hats  fiia  gvppHiafl 
to  reduce  costs,  improve  effi- 
ciency and  grow  revenues”. 

Directors  said  that  file  take- 
over would  allow  the  com- 
pany to  fain*  full,  advantage  of 
the  opening  of  the  domestic 
gas  and  electricity  markets  in 
1998,  with  direct  access  to 
IE  million  water  customers 
on  top  of  its  3 J million  elec- 
tricity customers. 

The  company  would  also  be 
well  placed  to  bid  for 
£1  billion  of  sewerage  treat- 
ment projects  expected  in 
Scotland  over  the  next  10 


t 


years  as  part  of  the  Private 
Finance  Initiative. 

The  move  leaves  Southern 
Electric,  the  biggest  indepen- 
dent regional  electricity  com- 
pany, in  a hole,  having  twice 
bad  friendly  mergers  — one 
with  National  Power  and  the 
other  with  its  neighbouring 
water  company — Kindred, 

Same  observers  believe  It  is 

likely  to  make  a bid  for  an- 
other water . firm,  possibly 
Wessex,  or  another  REC,  with 
Northern  Electric  seen  as  the 
prime  target 

The  decision  to  abandon 
the  Southern  Water  bid  came 
in  a brief  stock  martert  state- 
ment from  the  board.  Direc- 
tors said  that  the  latest  offer- 
ing from  Scottish  Power  was 
at  a 54  per  cent  premium  to 
the  water  company's  share 
price  before  hostilities  began 
and  added  that  they  could  not 
believe  rivalling  that  bid 
would  offer  “genuine  value 
for  shareholders”. 


DECO  VERY  in  domestic  de- 
Plmand  is  easing  the  pres- 
sure on  Karri -pressed  manu- 
facturers, according  to  the 
I Confederation  of  British  In- 
dustry's latest  snapshot  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  published 
today. 

Although  firms  report 
lower-than-average  orders, 
the  hfl]flnr*>  of  manufacturers 
experiencing  weak  demand  is 
. srnaTior  thic  month  than  last. 

The  CBT$  belief  that  the  im- 
provement was  mainly  due  to 
the  strengthening  home  mar- 
ket- was  supported  by  mort- 
gage lending  figures  yester- 
day from  banks  and  building 
[ societies. 

Industry,  which,  fall  into 
official  recession  earlier  this 
[ year,  Has  made  a sluggish  res- 
ponse to  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke's  recent  interest  rate 
cuts.  According  to  the  CBI’s 


monthly  survey  of  industrial 
trends,  order  books  have  been 
below  normal  since  Septem- 
ber last  year.  Persistent 
weakness  in  overseas  demand 
is  blamed  for  sluggish  export 
order  books,  repeated  to  be  at 
their  lowest  levels  since  Feb- 
ruary 1994. 

Expectations  for  the  future 
are  also  uncertain,  with  foe 
smallest  balance  of  firms  so 
far  this  year  predicting  an 
upturn. 

Sudhir  Junanhar,  the  CBTs 
associate  director  of  economic 
analysis,  said:  “Our  latest  sur- 
vey shows  that  manufacturing 
demand  continues  to  languish 
in  the  doldrums.  However, 
order  books  are  now  not  as 
much  below  normal  as  they 
were  in  April  and  May,  due  to 
an  improvement  in  domestic 
demand.  The  revival  to  foe 
home  market  has  helped  to 
offset  foe  fall  in  exports  due  to 

weak  growth  in  our  key  Euro- 
— ^ 


TOURIST  RATES  — SANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.8940 
Austria  1102 
sriqiura  4am 
Canada  2J675 
Cyprus  0.70 
Danmark  axi 

Finland  7.09  * 


Fmn«7.7D 
tarony  3L2750 
Graaca  363.00 
Hong  Kong  11.63 
Wdta  53  8” 
Ireland  0-8425 
israal  5.03 


Italy  2.317 

Malta  05445 
Netherlands  2.5550 
Maw  Zealand  2.21 
Norway  9-BO 
Portugal  235.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.75 


Singapore  2.U 

Africa  Bi2 

Spain  181.75 
Swaden  loog 


SuopUwa  Hr  JtfMWtt/  San*  fetcic&AC  tartan  ««*•  and  ferns*  xftaftsfl. 


Turicay  T18J04 

USA  1.5050 
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12  SPORTS  NEWS 


ROYAL  ASCOT 


Perfume 
smells  of 
success 


Chris  Hawkins 


Green  perfume. 
once  thought  likely  to 
be  Classic  mate  rial, 
has  the  pace  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a stands  rails  draw 
in  the  30-runner  Wo- 
kingham Handicap  at 
Royal  Ascot  today. 

A headstrong  nature  has 
always  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  his  potential  — he 
was  runner-up  to  Penne- 
kamp  in  the  Dewhnrst  as  a 
two-year-old  — bat,  now 
dropped  in  class  and 
allowed  to  stride  on  over 
shorter  trips,  he  is  begin- 
ning to  come  into  his  own. 

He  was  caught  in  the  last 
stride  by  Hugwity  (receiv- 
ing 181b)  at  Goodwood  over 
a mile  last  month  and  then 
made  all  over  an  extended 
seven  ftirlongs  at  Ungfield 
to  beat  previous  winner 
Anirai  by  five  lengths. 

They  never  saw  which 
way  he  went  that  day, 
which  suggests  he  will  have 
the  speed  to  cope  with  pure  | 
sprinters  today.  In  any 
case,  ♦his  is  a stiff  six  fur-  1 
longs  and  looks  ideal  for 
him.  j 

There  is  a tip  for  Doable  ' 
Bounce,  whose  trainer,  I 
Peter  Makin,  won  the  race  | 
with  Powder  Blue  in  1988,  | 
while  Jayannpee  has  excel-  i 
lent  form  at  the  trip.  Bat  I 
Green  Perfume  (3.45)  will 
do  for  me. 

The  card  opens  with  the 
Windsor  Castle  Stakes  in 
which  Taufan  Rookie  (2.30) 
can  give  Richard  Hannon  a 
first  success  in  the  race. 

With  Hannon  also  saddling 
Caviar  Royale  there  is  a 
worry  that  1 have  selected 
the  wrong  one.  but  Taufan 
Rookie  showed  a great  deal 
of  promise  when  second  to 
Abou  Zouz  at  Newmarket. 

Oscar  Schindler  (3.05) 
won  the  Ormonde  Stakes  at 
Chester  with  Impressive 
ease  and  is  taken  to  con- 
firm his  superiority  there 
over  Election  Day  is  the 
Hardwicke  Stakes. 

Mick  Kinane  rode  Oscar 
Schindler  — who  comes 
from  the  stable  of  Kevin 
Prendergast,  which  scored 
with  Verglas  here  on  Tues- 
day — with  great  confi- 
dence at  Chester.  This  big 
colt  travelled  well  and 
quickened  as  soon  as  he 
was  asked.  Come  October 
he  could  be  an  Arc  horse. 

The  King's  Stand  Stakes 
has  the  look  of  a scintillat- 
ing contest  and  there  will 
be  plenty  of  support  for 
Mind  Games,  trained  by  the 
popular  Jack  Berry. 

Mind  Games,  third  in  this 
last  year,  came  back  to  bis 
best  when  beating  Strag- 
gler at  Sandown  recently, 
bnt  the  latter  appears  bet- 
ter drawn  this  afternoon 
against  the  stands  rails. 

With  the  speedy  Evening- 
performance  and  Double 
Quick  also  drawn  low  all 
the  pace  should  be  on  the 
stands  rail,  which  may  en- 
able Straggler  (4.20),  vi- 
sored  for  the  first  time,  to 
reverse  the  Sandown  form. 


. 
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Chris  Hawkins  on  how  Double  Trigger  met  his  match  in  the  Gold  Cup 


Weaver  tactics  backfire 


Classic  cliche. 

last  year’s  St  Leger  I 
winner,  exposed  the 
weakness  of  Double 
Trigger  when  finding  the  su- 
perior turn  of  foot  to  win.  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup  for  Godolphin 
yesterday. 

The  story  of  the  race  is  eas- 
ily told.  Jason  Weaver  set  off 
in  front  on  Double  Trigger 
and  Mack  Kinane  simply  wait- 
ed behind  until  pouncing  a 
furlong  out  on  Classic  Cliche 
to  settle  the  issue  in  half  a 
dozen  strides. 

The  result  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  accept,  however,  par- 
ticularly for  the  man  on  the 
track  who  saw  his  hundred- 
grand  bet  bite  the  dust 
Weaver  looked  crestfallen 
as  he  came  in  on  the  beaten 
odds-on  favourite  and  was  no 
doubt  asking  himself  the 
questions  that  was  on  thou- 
sands of  lips:  Did  he  go  fast 
enough? 

A time  three  seconds 
slower  than  when  he  won  last 
year  would  suggest  too  sedate 
a pace  and  too  many  moder- 
ate horses  in  the  race  were 
still  in  touch  turning  for 
home. 

It  was  at  this  point  that 


Mark  Johnston,  trainer  of 
Double  Trigger,  became  seri- 
ously worried. 

“They  were  too  close  half  a 
mile  out  whereas  fd  like  to 
have  seen  them  struggling  at 
halfway.  But  I don’t  want  to 
criticise  my  jockey."  said 
Johnston. 

“It’s  a thankless  job  being 
out  in  front  but  that’s  our 
preferred  tactics  with  this 
horse.  I certainly  don’t  want  a 
debate  whether  Double  Trig- 
ger should  have  won.  Classic 
Cliche  was  the  better  horse  on 
the  day  and  that’s  that" 

Neither  would  Johnston 
blame  the  foot  trouble  which 
has  bothered  Double  Trigger 
throughout  the  last  week  — 
be  ripped  off  a shoe  10  days 
ago  — and  he  returned  to  the 
unsaddling  enclosure  without 
his  afffore  plate. 

“Maybe  I was  a bit  easier  i 
on  him  than  I would  normally 
be,  but  I was  happy  with  him 
and  be  came  here  sound.”  , 
added  the  trainer.  I 

Weaver  would  not  have  it  i 
that  he  went  too  slow  to  blunt 
Classic  Cliche’s  speed:  "The  i 
ground  was  slower  than  last 
year  and  I don’t  think  the 
time  of  the  race  means  any- 


thing. The  idea  was  to  go  off 
in  front  and  burn  off  the 
others  — it  would  have  been 
nice  if  we'd  have  had  some- 
thing to  lead  us  for  the  first 
mile  — but  I was  flat  to  the 
boards  and  Classic  Cliche  was 
just  too  good." 

Classic  Cliche  is  good  and 
won  the  Dante  Stakes,  a 
Derby,  trial,  over  a mile  and  a 
quarter  before  winning  the 
Doncaster  St  Leger  last  sea- 


Kmane . . .Cup  winner 


son.  so  he  is  a proven  high 
class  performer.  But  would  he 
stay  two  and  a half  miles  and 
become  the  first  since  Ocean 
Swell  in  1944  to  take  the  Gold 
Cup  after  winning  a Classic? 

“I  didn’t  think  he  would 
stay,”  said  Simon  Crisford, 
racing  managerto  Godolphin. 
"But  others  in  the  camp 
thought  he  would.  He’s  got  so 
much  courage,  so  much  heart 
although  I did  think  they 
would  go  a bit  quicker  on 
Double  Trigger. 

"It’s  most  unlikely  he’ll  go 
for  any  more  of  the  Cup  races. 
He's  in  the  King  George  here 
next  month  and  the  Arc  will 
probably  be  his  big  autumn 
target  He  should  have  the 
ground  then  — he  prefers 
some  cut.” 

Crisford  admitted  be  had 
never  screamed  so  much  in 
his  life  during  a final  fulrong 
— even  when  Lammtarra 
won  last  year's  Derby  — and 
this  normally  composed  man 
was  back  in  control  an  hour 
later . when  the  Godolphin 
two-year-old  Shamikh  won 
the  Chesham  Stakes  first  time 
out  to  earn  a 33-1  quote  far 
next  year's  Derby. 

“We've  some  as  good  to 
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The  ten  Friday  June  21 1996 

Rugby League- 

Push  comes  to 
shove  as  Bobbie 
comes  to  Shaun 


Golden  moment . . . Mick  Kinane  and  Classic  Cliche  (right)  snatch  the  .Ascot  Gold  Cap  form  Jason  Weaver  and  Double  Trigger  (centre)  photograph  toujbkms 


Tonights  game  at  Cen- 
tral Park  should  resolve 
a doubt  in  Phil  Larder’s 
mind  about  the  make-up  of 
the  FrTigi**™!  side  for  next 
week's  European  Champion- 
ship decider  with  Wales. 

The  national  coach  would 
not  say  what  that  uncertainty 
■was,  but  it  is  not  about 
whether  Wigan’s  Shaun  Ed- 
wards or  St  Helens’  Bobbie 
Goulding  will  be  at  scrum- 
half  in  Cardiff  on  Wednesday. 
He  hag  already  made  up  his 
mind  about  that 
Edwards  and  Goulding, 
however,  will  not  know  who 
is  the  man  until  Monday,  and 
that  will  prove  an  additional 
incentive  to  each  player  in 
Super  League’s  most  signifi- 
cant fixture  to  date. 

What  makes  this  striving 
for  individual  supremacy  so 
compelling  is  that  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  decide  who  is  the 
more  effective  player.  In 
recent  years,  opinion  has 
swung  one  way  and  the  other. 

It  depends  an  your  taste  in 
scrum-halves:  Edwards  is  a 
masts'  tactician,  rarely  hus- 
tled out  of  his  rhythm  and 
rarely  prone  to  error,  pursu- 
ing rugby  league  perfection  as 
single-mindodly  as  Geoff  Boy- 
cott pursued  his  runs. 

Goulding,  almost  six  years 
younger,  is  mare  nnpredict-  ■ 
able,  more  excitable,  more 
prone  to  error,  but  also  with  j 
that  priceless  asset  of  being 
able  to  change  the  course  of  a I 


contest  by  his  exuberance, 
talent  and  the  sheer  force  of 
his  determination. 

The  increasing  assurance 
and  value  of  Colliding's  goal- 
kicking  and  an  ability  to  pro- 
l duce  tries  from  crossfield 
kicks  of  rare  subtlety  and  ac- 
curacy are  other  weapons  in 
his  armoury.  But  when  it 
comes  to  tactical  kicking,  Ed- 
wards is  in  a class  apart 

In  international  terms, 
Goulding  gained  the  ascen-  j 
dancy  when  Larder  chose 
him  for  the  match  with 
France  and  overlooked  Ed- 


come,”  said  Sheikh  Moham- 
med. “There  are  12  more  two- 
year-olds  just  arrived  from 
Dubai  and  the  runners  this 
week  (JumaiL  Rihan  and  Sha- 
mikh) are  here  as  an 
experiment" 

Ben  Banbury  said  he  has 
never  trained  a foster  two- 
year-old  than  Tipsy  Creek, 
who  landed  quite  a gamble  in 
the  Norfolk  Stakes.  Tipsy  i 
Creek,  by  Dayjur,  held  on  by 
a length  from  Raphane,  who  | 
spoiled  his  chance  by  hanging 
badly  left  across  toe  course  in 
the  final  flu-long. 

Raphane  is  owned  by  Peter 
Savifl,  who  revealed  that  his 
star  colt  Celtic  Swing  is  due 
to  return  at  Doncaster  on 
August  l after  being  off  the 
track  for  over  a year. 

Sylvain  GuiBot,  the  French 
jockey,  maintained  his  100 
per  cent  record  in  this 
country  when  winning  the 
Ribblesdale  Stakes  on  toe 
Andr6  Fabre-trained  Tulipa. 

Guillot  had  scored  on  his 
only  other  ride  here,  winning 
the  1994  Champion  Stakes  on 
Dernier  Empereur,  but  his 
elation  was  punctured  when 
the  stewards  banded  him  a 
three-day  whip  ban. 


wards  altogether.  But  «lW. 
which  had  scuppered  Ed- 
wards’s World  Cup  campaign 
last  October  and  let  in  Go  lad- 
ing, now  ruled  out  Goulding 
and  let  in  Edwards;  and  inev- 
itably he  took  his  opportunity 
with  a flawless  display. 

That  came  as  no  surprise  to 
Larder.  "Shaun  is  a thorough 
professional,0  he  says.  “He's 
also  a very  proud  guy.  He 
wants  to  play  for  England  and 
he  wants  to  tour  with  Great 
Britain,  and  he  knows  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  perform 
when  he  pulls  on  an  interna- 
tional jersey. 

“All  I have  done  is  put  Ed- 
wards and  Goulding  under 
pressure.  And  I’ve  said  to 
them  that  the  way  to  get  the 
job  and  the  way  to  keep  it  is  to 
produce  the  goods.  If  a player 
is  loyal  to  me  and  goes  on  to 
the  pitch  and  follows  the 
game  plan,  and  puts  his  body 
on  the  line,  the  only  way  I can 
repay  him  is  to  give  him  toe 
shirt  for  the  next 
international/' 

Tonight  though,  both  men 
are  on  crucial  club  duty.  For 
Wigan,  failure  could  deal  a de- 
cisive blow  to  their  title  hopes 
| as  Saints  will  go  five  points 
clear  if  they  extend  their  17- 
game  winning  sequence. 

One  - rugby  league  career 
will  come  to  an  end  tonight 
when  the  Welsh  forward  Scott 
Qulnnell,  who  is  returning  to 
union  with  Richmond,  plays 
his  final  game  for  Wigan.  But 
the  rivalry  between  Edwards 
and  Goulding  looks  set  to  run 
for  some  years  yet 
• The  Oceania  Cup  on  July 
3-17  will  claim  Wigan's 
Va’aiga  Tuigamala  and  Hali-  - 
fax’s  John  Schuster  (both 
Western  Samoa)  and  the  Old- 
ham prop  Jason  Temu  (Cook 
Islands)  from  Super  League 
clubs.  The  First  Division  lead- 
ers Salford  will  lose  both  Sam 
Panapa  (Western  Samoa)  and 
All  Davys  (Cook  Islands), 
while  Tonga  have  claimed 
Widnes’s  Lee  Hansen  and 
Swinton’s  Willie  Wolfgramm. 


Chess 


Kamsky  slows  Karpov  blitz 


Leonard  Barden 


GAME  8 of  the  Fide  world 
championship  at  Elista 


champ  ionshi  p at  Elista 
was  adjourned  after  56  moves 
and  six  hours  of  dour  play 
yesterday  as  toe  challenger 
Gata  Kamsky,  trailing  5-2  in 
toe  20-game  series,  nursed  a 
small  advantage  against  Ana- 
toly Karpov's  favourite  Caro- 
yflim. 

Kamsky  Is  a pawn  up  In  a 
tricky  endgame  of  queens  and 
pawns,  and  another  long 
struggle  looks  In  prospect 
when  they  resume  this  after- 
noon. Despite  the  American’s 
poor  start  to  the  match, 
specialists  believe  he  may  yet 
tire  his  opponent  20  years  his 


senior,  by  a succession  of  long 
games  . 

Karpov  blitzed  out  his  first 
17  moves  in  eight  minutes  be- 
fore varying  from  two  games 
he  lost  this  year  at  Monaco. 
Then  the  champion  slowed 
down  as  Kamsky  lined  up  his 
queen  and  rooks  against  the 
isolated  black  central  pawn. 

HUoc  Knnky.  Bhdn  Karpn. 

1 M cB  2 cW  dfi  3 Nd2  d**4  4 tixrt  Ntf7  E 
Nfl8  Nfl»  8 BlC  06  7 NIB  Btf6  8 CM2  h8  9 
No*  Wce4  10  Oxb4  NH  1 1 Oo2  Qc7  12  BcB 
06  13  (HM)  B07  14  NaS  CS  15  805+  Ke7  16 
dxc5  QxcS  17  83  Oc7  IB  BM  Nd5  IS  Bo3 
BOdfl  20  Rd4  KJ8  2 J KD)  9fi  2S  Rc4  0*7  23 
Nc8  Bxc6  24  BxoB  Ra7  25  Bxd5  nulS  26 
Bxd6  QwJ6  Z7  FW4  bS  28  003  KoB  20  03 
OW  SO  Rdl  R*d7  31  D4  RdS  32  R02  041+ 
33  Ka2  Q«7  34  0(3  Qefl  35  Rn2  OcB  38  003 
Rc6  37  Kbl  Ro6  38  Hs3  Ocfe  39  CMS  RmQ 
, 40  0x43  Qo6  41  Q(J2  FW6  42  04  CM  43  q5 
CM  44  Kb2  CBS  45  c3  00  46  RM  CM3  4S 
0*88  Q«8  48  QUA  Oxh6  48  RT5  Oefi  90  ReS 
Qd7  51  K«1  16  S2  R03  Rc8  53  h5  Re*  64  QM 

d4  55  R43  OK  58  R*d4  RmM.  adjourned. 
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Game, 
Set  & 
Match! 


Every  competition 
must  have  winners. 
You  could  win  two 
tickets  to  the 
Wimbledon  Men’s 
Final  in  this 
Sunday's  Observer. 
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Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  key  duel  in  Saints' 
crucial  Super  League  game  at  Wigan  tonight 
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1996 


David  Lace 


*y  on  why  England  should  forget  military  history  as  they  plan  strategy  for  the  Wembley  battle  with  Spain 

Venables  wary  of  old  Basque  rival 


PEOPLE  Who  remem- 
ter , dates  and  battles 
will  already  be  com- 
paring England's  ad- 

tiS“£,to  016  quarter-finals  of 
^ European  Championship 

En^shwSoi?1  version  of 
Haying  settled  with  ma- 

Sc?S‘ 813(1  Quelled  the 

Low  Countries.  Terry  Vena- 
bles s hearts  of  oak  are  about 
to  take  issue  with  Spain.  Ger- 

SmST'  more°rer’ 

Even  if  the  sequence  is  his- 
torically awry  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  spirits  of 
Drake.  Wellington  and  Mont- 
gomery are  called  upon  to 
support  our  boys.  Yet  the 
reality  is  that  this  England 
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team,  albeit  led  by  a Shearer 
rather  than  a Sherman,  has 
decided  to  operate  more  after 
the  fashion  of  General  George 
“Blood  and  Guts"  Patton. 

Sjnce  Tuesday's  4-1  rout  of 
Holland  the  strange  idea  has 
taken  root  that  Spain  will  be 
easy  meat  tomorrow.  Not  only 
is  this  an  extraordinary  shift 
of  opinion,  seeing  that  Eng- 
land were  previously  not  ex- 
pected to  beat  anyone  who 
spoke  a foreign  tongue,  it  is  a 
gross  underestimation  of 
Spanish  strength. 

So  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
that  in  Venables  England 
have  a coach  with  a working 
knowledge  of  old  Spanish 
football  customs.  During  his 
three  years  as  manager  of 


Barcelona,  moreover,  be  en- 
joyed a healthy  rivalry  with 
Spam's  coach  Javier  Cle- 
mente, then  managing  neigh- 
bouring EspanyoL 

Hie  pair  had  the  odd  dis- 
pute. “They  were  silly  things 
which  seemed  important  at 
the  time,"  Venables  recalled 
yesterday.  “But  it  would  al- 
ways end  up  quite  jolly  be- 
cause he’s  a good  guy  and  1 
think  there  was  a certain 
respect  between  us." 

Under  Clemente,  a Basque 
who  played  for  Athletic  Bil- 
bao, Spain  have  extended 
their  unbeaten  run  to  20 
games.  Despite  that  their 
problem  in  finding  a regular 
scorer  to  succeed  Butraguena 
has  yet  to  be  resolved. 


Butraguefto,  like  Michel, 
has  had  to  'make  way  for 
younger  men,  although  Cle- 
mente thought  RauL  the  19- 
year-old  Real  Madrid  prodigy, 
was  too  young  for  this  tourna- 
ment Against  England,  there- 
fore, Spain  will  still  look  to 
the  likes  of  Hierro  to  find  the 
target  coining  from  midfield. 

In  approach  Spain  are 
much  as  they  were  in  1994. 
Backed  by  Zubizarreta's  time- 
less goalkeeping  they  defend 
tightly  around  Abelardo  and 
Alkorta  and  then  break 
quickly  through  Sergi  or 
Juan  Lopez,  with  Nadal  and 
Hierro  their  principal 
strengths  in  the  centre.  Defen- 
sively, it  will  be  surprising  if 
they  do  not  prove  decidedly 


more  obdurate  than  the 
Dutch  three  nights  ago. 

"Spain’s  strength  lies  in 
their  teamwork."  said  Vena- 
bles yesterday.  "Over  five 
years  Javier  Clemente  has 
been  able  to  bring  on  young 
players  who  have  taken  his 
ideas  on  board  and  then  de- 
veloped them.  He  assembled  a 
team  he  could  keep  together 
rather  than  choosing  the  De- 
vour of  the  month." 

Victory  for  England  tomor- 
row would  probably  bring 
them  yet  another  confronta- 
tion with  Germany  in  next 
week's  semi-finals.  However. 
Germany's  supine  perfor- 
mance against  Italy  on 
Wednesday  will  have  encour- 
aged Croatia,  their  opponents 


in  Sunday's  quarter-final  at 
Old  Trafford. 

Berti  Vogts  has  lost  Strunz. 
who  misses  the  game  after 
being  sent  off  against  Italy, 
and  will  be  hoping  Reuter  is 
fit.  Vogts  has  yet  to  find  a 
suitable  striking  partner  for 
Klinsmann. 

Italy's  premature  depar- 
ture, largely  a consequence  of 
their  earlier  defeat  by  the 
Czech  Republic,  has  left  Euro 
96  lopsided.  France  could  now 
be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
the  AzzurrTs  anguish. 

Aime  Jacquet's  team  may 
be  too  mucb  for  the  shell- 
shocked Dutch  at  Airfield 
tomorrow  night  A France- 
Engiawri  final,  therefore,  is  a 
legitimate  prospect  to  savour. 


Clemente  — teamwork  first 

But  the  French  will  have  to 
break  the  habit  of  trying  to 
score  perfect  goals. 

As  much,  more  perhaps, 
goes  for  Portugal,  who  face 
the  Czech  Republic  on  Sun- 
day at  Villa  Park.  Portugal, 
all  passing  and  movement, 
have  been  the  delight  of  Euro 
96  but  they  too  have  a ten- 
dency to  over-elaborate. 


Vogts  lashes 

Golden  Goal 


GERMANY'S  coach  Berti 
Vogts  yesterday  con- 
demned as  “ridicu- 
- lous”  and  "unfair”  the 
i Golden  Goal  system  that  will 
now  settle  stalemated 
matches  in  Euro  96. 

» The  system,  activated  from 
- the  knockout  quarter-final 
stage,  means  that  any  game 
- going  into  extra  time  will  end 
l-  immediately  a goal  is  scored, 
j “I  find  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible," said  Vogts.  "Fair  play 
•>  is  the  motto  of  the  tourna- 
i ment,  but  imaging  a player 
..  making  a mistake  in  the  92nd 
minute,  it’s  a goal  for  the  op- 
ponents and  the  match  is  off. 
That  would  be  very,  very  un- 
fair and  also  unfortunate. 

“If  Uefa  want  to  be  the  stan- 
dard-bearers of  fair  play  then 
they  should  place  themselves 
in  that  player's  boots  and 
f think  haw  that  pom:  guy 
would  feel.  In  the  past  a team 
would  still  have  28  minutes  to 
- make  good  that  mistake,  but 
not  now.  It  would  be  all  over.” 

Antonio  Matarrese,  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  football  fed- 
eration, continued  to  stand  by 
his  beleaguered  coach  Arrigo 
1 Sacchi  yesterday  despite  a 
barrage  of  criticism  over  Ita- 
ly's rapid  elimination  from 
Euro  96. 

In  addition  to  newspaper 
headlines  at  home  screaming 
"Italy,  the  perfect  crime”  and 


"Masters  of  waste”,  a poll  by 
the  state  television  station 
RAJ  recorded  that  92  per  cent 
responding  wanted  Sacchi 
sacked  for  his  failure. 

Before  the  Italy  party  flew 
last  night  to  Milan  and  then 
Rome,  Matarrese  said:  “We 
must  remember  that  Sacchi 
has  changed  the  face  of  Ital 
ian  football  It  is  now  refresh- 
ing and  exciting." 

Matarrese,  who  stands  for 
re-election  as  president  in 
early  August,  added:  “I  will 
defend  Sacchi  until  the  end  of 
my  stay  in  the  post  I stick  by 
him  and  still  like  what  he  has 
done  as  manager." 

Sacchi  insisted  be  would 
not  resign.  "I  signed  a con- 
tract which  will  take  me 
through  to  the  1998  World 
Cup  only  two  months  ago."  he 
said.  “If  that  contract  had 
been  conditioned  by  the 
results  of  Euro  96  then  I 
would  not  have  signed  it” 

The  Scottish  referee  Les 
Mottram  has  a strong  chanm 
of  taking  charge  of  the  Euro 
96  finaL  He  is  assured  of  tak- 
ing one  semi-final  and,  with 
Italy’s  Pierluigi  Pairetto  and 
Sander  Puhl  of  Hungary,  is 
on  the  three-strong  shortlist 
for  the  finaL 

Uefa  will  decide  what 
gfames  they-  take  charge  of 
once  • tine  quarter-finals  are 
over. 


Liverpool  in  £1  m move  for  Vogel 


Ian  Ross 


LIVERPOOL’S  manager 
Roy  Evans  Is  to  offer 
about  £l  million  for  Switzer- 
land's Johann  Vogel  after 
being  impressed  by  the  -19- 
year-old  midfielder’s  mature 
performance  against  Eng- 
land a fortnight  ago. 

Preliminary  negotiations 
between  Liverpool  and  Vo- 
gel's Zurich  clnb,  Grass- 
hoppers. have  already  taken 
place  and  a deal  is  likely  to 
be  negotiated  swiftly  once 
Evans  returns  from  holiday. 


Gary  Speed,  the  Welsh 
midfielder,  will  complete 
bis  £3.5  million  move  from 
Leeds  to  Everton  today. 

• Denmark’s  striker  Mik- 
kel  Beck  has  complained  to 
the  European  Commission 
that  his  clnb  Fortuna  Co- 
logne and  the  German  Foot- 
ball Federation  (DFB)  are 
blocking  a transfer  to  Mid- 
dlesbrough. Beck  claims  he 
will  become  a free  agent 
when  his  contract  expires 
on  Sunday  week.  But, 
under  new  DFB  rules.  Ger- 
man clubs  can  unilaterally 
extend  contracts  by  a year. 


Amor 

affair 

thrills 

Spain 

Michael  Walker  on 
the  midfielder  with 
Wembley  on  his  mind 


TO  SAY  it  has  been  a big 
week  in  the  life  of 
Guillermo  Amor  is  the 
understatement  of  the  tour- 
nament. On  Tuesday  at  El- 
land  Road,  with  five  min- 
utes to  go  and  Spain 
beading  out  of  Euro  96. 
Amor  popped  up  in  the 
Romania  six-yard  box  to 
put  away  a low  header  with 
a high  volume. 

The  following  day  he 
packed  a bag.  left  Strain’s 
luxurious  Yorkshire  base 
and  flew  to  Barcelona  to 
see  his  new-born  second 
son  DanieL  By  yesterday 
morning  he  had  flown  Cata- 
lonia and  was  back  in  Eng- 
land once  more.  Tomorrow 
there  is  the  small  matter  of 
a game  at  Wembley. 

Ho  wonder  he  looked 
cheerful  yesterday,  sucking 
on  a Kojak  loliypop  and 
laughing  with  Spanish  | 
reporters.  And  to  the  obvi- 
ous question  his  reply  was: 
“Of  coarse  it’s  a big  thing 
to  have  a baby  and  the  win 
in  the  same  week.  You  can't 
ask  for  more,  and  every- 
thing has  gone  smoothly.  I 
hope  there  will  be  many 
more  weeks  like  this,  start- 
ing on  Saturday.” 

Whether  Amor  will  be 
starting  on  Saturday  is  the 
immediate  question.  When 
it  was  jokily  suggested  to 
him  that  his  trip  to  Barce- 
lona was  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Spain  manager  Ja- 
vier Clemente,  it  was  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that 
Amor  has  been  in  and  out 
of  Clemente’s  side  and  has 
only  21  caps  in  the  six  years 


Peter  Hetherington 


Sommer  of  love . . . Guillermo  Amor  celebrates  his  winner  against  Romania 


since  his  international 
debut. 

Euro  96  has  therefore 
typified  the  28-year-old 
Barcelona  midfielder's  un- 
certain role  in  Clemente's 
thoughts.  In  for  the  first 
game  against  Bulgaria, 
Amor  was  replaced  by 
Spain’s  eventual  scorer  Al- 
fonso. He  was  then  left  out 
for  the  France  match  and 
scored  against  Romania 
only  as  a late  substitute. 


Even  now  that  he  is  El 
Beroe  de  Leeds  and  his  new 
boss  at  Bare  el  on  a,  Bobby 
Robson,  has  praised  his 
contribution.  Amor  still 
does  not  know  whether 
tomorrow  will  be  spent 
playing  or  watching. 

The  latter  would  be  a 
familiarly  bad  experience 
as  four  years  ago  Amor 
missed  Barcelona’s  Euro- 
pean Cup  win  over  Samp- 
doria  at  Wembley,  having 


collected  a second  yellow 
card  In  the  semi-final  with 
Benfica.  He  says,  however, 
that  the  stadium  owes  him 
nothing  and  thinks  the 
Spanish  players  should  try 
to  block  out  the  atmo- 
sphere. Clemente  said:  “It’s 
2.000  of  us  against  70,000 
drunkards." 

Amor  also  tfriwh*  the  in- 
tense expectation  could 
work  against  England,  add- 
ing: “We  won’t  understand 


PHOTCGRAFH.f.lKECOCPPEP 

what  the  English  fans  are  | 

singing  so  we  can’t  worry." 

And  he  says  Spain  can 
win.  “All  squads  are  im- 
proving and  Spain  is  not  an 
exception.  England  are  an 
example:  nobody  gave  five 
pesetas  for  them  at  the  be- 
ginning, now  they  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  favourites.  I 
think  we  can  beat  the 
English,  and  to  do  it  at 
Wembley  would  be  of  even 
more  merit." 


Newcastle  united. 

who  have  lavished 
about  £40  million  on 
players  over  the  past  four 
years,  are  poised  for  the  ulti-- 
mate  transfer. 

In  a move  which  will  shock 
traditional  supporters,  the 
Premiership  runners-up  are 
planning  to  abandon  the 
recently  rebuilt  St  James' 
Park  for  a new  stadium 
across  the  Tyne  in  neighbour- 
ing Gateshead. 

To  the  horror  of  Newcastle 
City  Council,  the  club's  multi- 
millionaire owner  Sir  John 
Hall  is  expected  to  lodge  an 
outline  planning  application 
with  Gateshead  Borough 
Council  for  a 50,000-plus  sta- 
dium over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Although  frantic  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, local  MPs,  and  the  Free- 
men of  Newcastle  — who 
oversee  Town  Moor,  a huge 
possible  site  close  to  the  city 
centre  — to  keep  United  near 
their  historic  home,  council- 
lors privately  accept  that  the 
club  may  move  by  the 
millennium. 

"There  is  a real  possibility 
they  will  move.”  said  the 
Labour  MP  for  Newcastle 
East,  Nick  Brown,  who  is 
fighting  a rearguard  action  to 
keep  United  in  Newcastle.  He 
accused  Gateshead  of  at- 
tempting to  "pinch"  the  club. 

Tony  Flynn,  leader  of  New- 
castle City  Council,  held  cri- 
sis talks  with  the  club  this 
week  in  an  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  to  stay. 

"I  want  to  keep  them  in  the 
city  and  I am  working  to  that 
end,  but  I have  no  firm  pro- 
posal to  put  forward  yet."  he 
admitted. 

But  Gateshead  Council, 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Hall 
family  after  easing  the  way 
for  the  huge  MetroCentre 
shopping  centre  — which 
made  Sir  John  rich  and  fam- 
ous — has  a firm  proposal.  It 
has  earmarked  a site  near  its 
existing  international  athlet- 
ics stadium,  to  the  east  of  the 
town  centre,  for  a new  New- 
castle United  complex  which 
would  offer  14.000  more  seats 
than  St  James'  Park. 

Since  acquiring  the  club  in 
1992.  after  the  failure  of  a 
mass  sharensivnership  plan, 
Sir  John  and  Jus  family  have 
spent  almost  £30  million 
rebuilding  St  James'  Park, 
which  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  modern  stadi- 
ums in  the  Premiership.  But 
with  a waiting  list  for  season 
tickets  now  running  into 
thousands,  the  club  decided 
some  time  ago  that  they 
needed  to  expand  — perhaps 
by  following  Manchester  Un- 
ited's example  with  an  extra 
tier  on  one  stand. 

However,  Sir  John  and  his 
board  recently  went  cool  on 
the  city  council  after  its  plan- 
ning committee  unexpectedly 
turned  down  plans  for  a £15 
million  indoor  arena  on  the 
edge  of  a public  park  behind 
St  James'.  Approval  would 
probably  have  cemented  the 
club's  position  in  the  city. 
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Motor  Racing 


Renault  out, 
Williams, 
Benetton 
in  limbo 

French  engine  supplier  in  surprise 
decision  to  quit  Formula  One 


Alan  Henry 


.ENAULT  yesterday 
(announced  that  it 

lwIU  withdraw  from 
I grand  prix  racing  at 
the  end  of  next  season,  a deci- 
sion which  may  precipitate 
an  engine-supply  crisis  as 
Williams  and  Benetton 
scramble  for  replacements. 

Mercedes,  Ford  and  Peu- 
geot are  possible  partners  for 
the  two  teams,  who  have  dom- 
inated Formula  One  since 
1992.  but  those  companies 
have  existing  contracts  with 
rival  teams.  Honda  and  BMW 
are  other  possibilities. 

Renault  gave  no  explanation 
except  to  say:  “The  goal  the 
company  set  itself  has  been 
largely  surpassed/'  The  deci- 
sion came  only  four  days  after 
Damon  Hill  scored  the  49th  vic- 
tory oT  the  Williams -Rena  alt 
partnership  in  the  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  it  was  the  80th  vic- 
tory for  a Renault-propeUed 
car  since  the  French  company 
made  its  debut  with  its  own 
car  — and  the  first  turbo- 
charged engine  in  Fl  — in  the 
19T7  British  GP. 

"We  very  much  regret 
Renault's  decision  to  leave 
Formula  One  at  the  end  of 
1997."  said  Frank  Williams, 
the  team  owner.  “They  have 
contributed  enormously  to 
Williams's,  success  in  recent 
years  with  three  construc- 
tors' and  two  drivers’  world 
championships. 

“It  has  been  an  exemplary 
and  enjoyable  partnership. 
An  announcement  regarding 
Williams's  future  partner  will 
be  made  during  the  second 
half  of  1997." 

Renault  said  its  ambition 
remained  to  win  the  1996  and 
1997  contractors'  champion- 
ships. which  would  move  it 
ahead  of  Honda  by  giving  it 


Rugby  Union 


seven  titles,  a record  beaten 
only  by  Ford  and  Ferrari. 

The  French  company  has 
been  in  partnership  with  Wil- 
liams since  1989  and  with 
Benetton  for  two  years,  a par- 
ticipation that  costs  it  £20  mil- 
lion per  team  each  year.  Its 
withdrawal  leaves  Williams 
and  Benetton  not  only  looking 
for  new  engines  but  also  fac- 
ing £3  million  shortfalls  from 
the  Elf  fuel-and-lubricant  con- 
tracts that  are  part  of  the 
Renault  commercial  package. 

Flavio  Briatore,  the  Benet- 
ton team  president  said:  “It 
is  sad  but  not  unexpected. 
Renault  have  proved  that 
they  build  brill  iaat  engines, 
but  now  we  must  consider 
our  options  for  the  future." 

Benetton  have  links  with 
Honda  through  the  Ligier 
team,  which  is  owned  by  Bria- 
tore and  is  perceived  as  a 
Benetton  offshoot  And  the  Li- 
gier driven  to  victory  by  Oliv- 
ier Panis  in  last  month's  Mo- 
naco GP  was  powered  by  a 
Mogen  engine  regarded  as  a 
“back-door"  Honda  — pre- 
pared by  a company  run  by 
Hirotosni  Honda,  whose  late 
father  Soichiro  founded  the 
Japanese  car  maker. 

For  Williams,  who  split 
with  Honda  in  1987  after  win- 
ning two  constructors’  cham- 
pionships, a link  with  BMW 
has  long  been  the  subject  of 
Fl  paddock  gossip.  The  Ger- 
man company  is  highly 
regarded  by  those  who 
remember  the  Brabftam- 
BMW  victory  in  the  1983 
world  championship,  and  an 
Fl  engine  is  believed  to  be 
under  development  at  its 
technical  centre  in  Munich. 

Further  down  the  field, 
where  engine-supply  deals 
are  already  thin  on  the 
ground,  a battle  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots  can  be 
expected. 
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Johnson 
quick  to 
set  his 
Olympic 
marker 


MICHAEL  Johnson 
ran  the  third-fastest 
400  metres  of  all 
time,  43.44sec,  at  the 
United  States  Olympic 
trials  in  Atlanta,  for  his 
53rd  consecutive  victory  at 
the  distance  for  which  he  is 
world  champion. 

Only  the  world  record, 
holder  Butch  Reynolds,  at 
43.29,  and  Johnson  himself, 
who  ran  43.39  to  win  last 
I year's  world  championship, 
have  been  faster.  Reynolds 
finished  second  in  the  trial 
in  43.91  and  Alvin  Harrison 
| third  in  44.09. 

In  the  long  jump  Mike 
i Powell,  the  world  record 
holder,  won  with  his  final 
effort  from  sixth  place,  a 
leap  of  27fl  6 van  (8.26m). 
Joe  Greene  finished  second 
with  27ft  4 van  and  In  third 
place  with  27ft  2 ’/.in  was 
Carl  Lewis,  the  Olympic 
champion  in  the  discipline 
in  1984, 1988  and  1992. 

• Denise  Lewis,  the  Com- 
monwealth heptathlon, 
champion,  has  turned  down 
the  chance  to  double  up  the 
heptathlon  and  long  jump 
in  Atlanta.  The  23-year-old 
Birchfield  Harrier  will  con: 
centrate  on  the  heptathlon! 
at  which  she  is  British  re-. 
cord  holder. 


Golf 


Moodie  leads  the  defence 


David  Davies  in  Killamey  where  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
preparing  to  resist  the  United  States  challenge  for  the  Curtis  Cup 


Bendzech  in  Quins  move 


Harlequins,  seeking  to 

strengthen  their  squad 
for  European  competition 
next  season,  have  turned  to 
France  for  cover  for  their 
club  captain  Jason  Leonard. 
writes  fan  Matin. 

The  international  Laurent 
Benezech  plays  on  the  loose- 
head  side  of  the  scrum.  Leon- 
ard’s favoured  position,  and 
will  deputise  when  Leonard. 
England's  most  capped  prop, 
is  rested  or  switched  to  the 
other  side  of  the  front  row. 

The  29- year -old  Benezech. 
who  has  played  15  Tests,  is 
president  of  the  French 


Association  of  Rugby  Players. 
A member  of  Paris's  Racing 
club,  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lights  in  a players*  dis- 
pute with  France’s  governing 
body  on  the  eve  of  last  No- 
vember's meeting  with  the 
All  Blacks  in  Toulouse. 

Meanwhile,  Scotland's 
wafer-thin  chances  in  the 
second  Test  against  the  All 
Blacks  in  Auckland  tomorrow 
were  further  eroded  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  prop  Peter 
Wright  with  a back  injury. 
The  21-year -old  Barry  Stewart 
of  Edinburgh  Academicals  is 
given  a daunting  debut 


TWO  years  ago,  in  hot 
and  humid  Chatta- 
nooga, a young,  blonde 
Scot  hit  one  of  the 
greatest  shots  in  Curtis  Cup 
history.  All  square  with  three 
to  play,  with  the  destiny  of  the 
entire  match  depending  on 
hers,  Janice  Moodie  first  of  all 
went  one  up  on  Carol  Semple 
Thompson  at  the  I6th  and 
then,  from  the  middle  of  die 
18th  fairway,  hit  a soaring  six- 
iron  165  yards  on  to  the  front 
left-hand  corner  of  the  green. 

The  ball,  as  she  knew  it 
would,  took  the  contours  and 
began  to  bend  gently  to  the 
right,  running  as  if  on  rails 
some  20  yards  down  a hill  and 
ending  up  in  the  perfect  place, 
three  feet  below  the  hole.  The 
massed  shrieks  that  reached  a 
crescendo  as  the  ball  rolled 
towards  the  hole  told  Semple 
Thompson  and  her  team  that 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had 
done  enough  to  earn  a 9-9 
draw,  which  in  itself  was 
enough  to  retain  the  cup. 

“It  was  a bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low.” said  Semple  Thompson. 


World  news, 
delivered 
to  your  door. 


The  Guardian  International  and 
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“We  did  not  lose,  because  we 
halved  the  match,  but  we  still 
didn’t  have  the  cop.  I would 
say,”  she  added,  “that  we  are 
a bit  more  determined  be- 
cause of  that” 

Both  players  are  back  for 
this  match,  in  the  beautiful 
backdrop  of  Macgillicuddy's 
Reeks  that  is  Klllarney,  with 
the  GB&Z  side  defending  a 
recent  record  of  having  won 
three  and  tied  one  of  the  last 
five  matches.  None  of  the 
other  golf  teams  representing 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can 
match  that;  the  Ryder  Cup 
men  are  2Vr-2yi  during  that 
period,  the  Walker  and  Sol- 
helm  Cup  teams  are  not  even 
dose. 

Moodie  got  2%  points  out  of 
four  last  time,  bat  just  as  Gor- 
don Sherry’s  outgoing  charac- 
ter and  outstanding  record 
had  an  uplifting  effect  on  his 
Walker  Cup  colleagues,  so 
Moodie  has  assumed  a lead- 
ing role  on  and  off  the  course 
inKillarney. 

The  team  coach  and  Sol- 
hebn  Cup  captain  Mickey 
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OLtNauiR  CLUb  pnonsnoNAL 
WHIP  [County  Louth):  THiJ-iiiraS 
leedw:  208  B Longnadr  (sesnyhBi)  70. 
06  71.  2T*  B Cameron  (Sundridge  PM] TO 
78.68;  G FUrey  (Rtaertnfltafi)  78,  TO,  6ft  G 
Law  (Uphall)  71. 71. 70;  P Cowan  OJndrick) 
74.  or.  71;  ft  Wter  (Cowrt)  70.  70.  72.  *1* 
B McGovern  (Headtori)  To.  7<,  TO:  F Mura 
(Musselburgh)  72.  00.  73.  *10  G Faff 
(Cleotwry)  TO  74.  ob:  D Thonraon  OOftB* 
Ltnte)  74.  73.  08:  G McKenna  (SaJCksfleidl 

ra.  to  to 

■WAM  Murmsc  liuinil  1 1 1— Ml  l»9 

ere  WBrire  urtew  Waled):  fWD  Barnard 

TOTOM^Eetuertaff'hinTO.TOAMcJio- 
tas  70,  7ft  C Peek  MS)  70. 7ft  L Ha^jw 
00.  74.  1«  C HI  Koch  (Swe)  70,  MS  L 
Davies  TO  0B;  P Meunier  LetwucFri  «. 
72.  44M  C Soranetam  (Bwe)  73.  «R  A AF 
COtt  (Ufl)  TO  70;  S Prosser  TO.  ra-7**"" 
Son  7ft  78;H  AftwJsoon  (Swe)  7ft  72. 

Tennis 

win  nxTH  oiMunim  (Roowotp- 
tonn  W«ra»  Tblral  roywt  A ttnM 

M rt  M Wrandhmd  (Swe)  W.  0-*  A 
Kr  rawer  (Lux)  bt  A Otars  (Pol)  >0.  0-d. 
0-3;  L Qole.  ee  (IQ  Hi  S IrtUa  ICfO)  B-1. 

(Rom)  bt  i Wood  «38)  &-*■ 
6-E  K-A  QeM  (AUS)  bt  P Langrova  (CrJ 
7-0.  3-8.  6-3;  ■ Drake  (Cm)  bt  M SaoW 


Walker  said  yesterday:  “If  I 
had  to  nominate  one  of  our 
team  to  play  for  my  life  it 
would  have  to  be  Janice:  she's 
just  a terrific  player.”  Indeed, 
she  has  won  nine  American 
tournaments  during  her 
three-year  stay  so  for  and  is 
one  of- two  Scots  in  the  all- 
America  first  team;  Mhairi 
McKay,  a team-mate  in  2994 
as  well  as  this  year,  is  the 
other. 

Walker  believes  her  team 
have  an  outstanding  chance 
of  extending  their  already  ex- 
cellent recent  record  against 
the  Americans.  “The  days  of 
our  being  in  awe  of  them  are 
over,”  she  said.  "We  can  see 
our  players  going  over  to 
America  and  winning  tourna- 
ments and  so  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  frightened  of 
them." 

Moodie,  who  may  well 
spend  the  remainder  of  her 
playing  life  competing 
against  Americans,  has  no 
need  to  be  scared  of  anyone, 
and  neither  has  another 
GB  &I  player,  for  a quite  dif- 


(Japan) 4-8.  6-4,  8-«  ■ Pk  (Are)  « F 
Pattern  (IQ  8-*.  5-7.  fl-ft  A Cwtaww 
(Fr)  W C Papadrtd  (Gr)  4-6,  6-3,  7-6. 
MQTTmOHAM  OPUt  Ofta  —*■  J 
■wro Mr  (Pfeffi)  bt  T Hbfltnan  (GB)  7-6. 
B-7. 6-1:  S SMB*  (Aus)  W M P«chey  (GB) 
3-ft  7-6,  OS;  T Woodbridgm  {Am)  b I V 
Spadea  (US)  6-4.  6-4.  _ 

QRASS-COURT  TOVfniAMKKT  (Halls): 
Bwoond  raradi  B Mam  (NZ)  W T Mus- 
ter (Aus)  *-6,  W.  6-1;  ■ Irararaow  (Sw«) 
M J Hlaoak  (Swtt=)  7-6.  5-7.  6-4;  H KuW 
(Swe)  h A Rartutescu  (Gar)  6-1.  *-«.  6-3. 

Athletics 

US  OLYMPIC  TRIALS  (Atlanta):  Oua»fi- 
mn*  Mrara  «oonc  1.  M Jotateon  «).d4aac; 

2,  B Reynehta  43^1;  3.  A Harrtaon  44B0. 
BOOracl.  JGray  1.44JJ0;  Z,  B Rock  1.44.64; 

3.  J Parriw  T^LflS.  LoogHP  »■  M Pow- 
eu  ftSOnu  2.  J Greene  634;  3.  C Lews 
ft  30.  Hrauwri  1,  L Deal  78.0 ft  2.  D Pope- 
)by  745ft  S.  K McMahon  7656 
Wanm400K  1.  M M alone  5QS2WC;  Z 
J Mites  Baev.  3.  K Graham  SLOT.  Macaw 
1,  S ftoweo  60.38m;  1 L Bamea-MHahain 
SO m.  6 A Hin  S6.M. 


Baseball 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  ABanm  6 Sw 
Diego  i;  Houston  7.  Cincinnati  *0:  St  Louis 
\ PtetaOrtphte  Z Chicago  6 Urn  Angara 
4 (in  131;  Cdarada  7,  Monffaol  6 (In  TOK 
pmatwrgh  6.  New  York  6 (Irt  gama):  Pitts- 
burgh 3.  Naw  Yorit  5 (2nd);  San  Francisco 
7, -Florida  4 (In  15|.  , . _ . 

MmCW  UAAMBr  DnlroB  6 Oakland 
in;  Milwaukee  4.  Kansas  CHy  8 (In  10); 
BalUmoro  2.  Tom  3 (1M  gama);  Callkamla 
14,  Chicago  2:  CteveUnd  11.  Bmwi  <: 
SoatUa  2.  Toronto  6 Irtw"**  8alt>- 
nuro  v Texas  (2nd):  NY  v Minnesota. 

Cycling 

TOOR  OP  SmTZKMLAND 

rtn  (161km):  1.  M Baton  (TO  4hr  3artn 
«2nc:  2.  E Mazzotoid  00 ; 6 S BUscj  I to:  < 
M Barton  00:  s.  ft  Sorensen  (Dan);  6,  M 
SarpaWnl  (It)  an  Mm*  Uma.  Ptart  traaraQ1 

1.  P Luttartwgar  (Art)  4ilw  aemhi  30sa« 

2.  G F areata  (iff  « iSeoc  6 G Bugna  (H) 

1.15;  4,  E Borzln  (ft»s)  1.1ft  S.  ft  Forconl 
n»ftJ1:6  A BOOT  606.  . . , 

rnnaounoNAi.  mM  (* 

■fane  taasrtoad  road  nw  (11625 
mflas):  1. 0 McCann  (Phoartx  CC.  trej  4ht 
37mln  17a*s  2.  R McEwan  (AwJ£  W 
6 A tftaofcourov  (Ku);  4,  C UNywtite  !*»• 
rtmorK  6,  M McKay  (Teem  Ambrorta)  aff 
same  tana:  6 S Hodga  (Au«l 
Trophy  (766  mite#):  1.  P »4a«iiito  1GS 
U-S3)  3 hr  armin  oteea  2.  D Aston!  (GB 
U-33)  at;  3.  H Prileftarai  (Harlow  CC)  116 
BMwdn  Vag  (37.75  miles):  1.  B Boas  (RAF 
CC)  Ihr  38mta  Btteacs  a.  B Toobig  (Ira)  « 
lisec;  3.  D CLoughtenpie)  W- 
Vettaana’  road  rmoe  (37.75  xmtasj-  ».  7 
Woodcock  (Otympta  Sport)  Ihr  43mln 
Ifiaee,  2.  T Holmes  (Covaniry  Olympic)  at 
toaac;  6 A FUdley  (Team  Luaao)  20. 
WoMae  ratal  van*  (37.75  mi  tear  1.  B 
pniptpo  (Oseetoe  ThtatteJ  Ihr44min27«ee; 
Z COreenwood  (Weteh  CU)  at  lsacr.  3.  M 
Hughes  (GS  0-23)  S. 

Hockey 

DUTCH  INTERNATIONAL  TOURHA- 

»HT  (Emsuamen)  Great  Britain  1.  Ger- 
many 6;  Naarerlamto  4,  Pakistan  6 

Evening  Racing 

RIPON 

7JB0  (unit  1,  RBTUBH  TO  RMOMTOM, 

A Eddery  (5-1  Fav):  (26-1);  *, 

Ftyaraay  Btaro  lie-11;  4.  Hw  ZeroRnr 

in-1)  is  ran  ft  t (J  Bradfey)  Tow  csxct 
fl  JO.  I4.M.  CB.M  Dual  F:  t1S3  7ti.  Trip- 
NkH  non-  CSF-  017.18  Tneast  ri.«7.4a. 
Nan  Runnw;  Jantbo. 


ferent  reason.  Julie  Hail, 
whose  fifth  Curtis  Cup  this  is. 
has  been  the  best  amateur  in 
Britain  for  the  past  10  years 
or  more,  but  this  is  her  last 
competitive  occasion. 

Hhll  has  become  the  tourna- 
ment secretary  to  the  Ladies’ 
Golf  Union  and,  as  she  says, 
cannot  organise  champion- 
ships while  also  playing  in 
them.  She  is  29  and  in  her 
golfing  prime  so  this  repre- 
sents quite  a decision,  for  she 
will  be  a long  time  retired. 
But  she  has  also  been  a long 
time  playing,  and  she  felt  that 
the  job  opportunity  was  too 
good  to  turn  down. 

The  Americans  have  three 
players  under  20,  including 
their  champion  Kelli  Kuehne, 
who  will  have  gleaned  some- 
thing of  the  atmosphere  that 
attends  team  matches  from  her 
brother  Trip,  who  played  in 
the  dosing)  Walker  Chip  match 
at  Royal  Porthcawl  last  year. 

• Jose-Maria  Olazabal,  who 
has  not  played  since  Septem- 
ber because  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis in  both  feet  has  with- 
drawn from  next  week’s 
French  Open  and  seems  un- 
likely to  play  In  the  Open 
Championship  in  a month’s 
time. 


7J0  (5fX:  1,  OtVUM  AND  RULE,  0 GrB-. 
ftttia  (11-2):  2,  BaDymot*  (5-2);  *,  M 
Tart  (6-1).  2-1  Fav  ParpatuaL  9 ran  2.  11, 
(R  HoHlnahuad)  Tote:  CSJft  E2-40.  CiJO. 
CUM.  Dual  F:  CT2J0.  Trtac  0660.  CSF: 
E13JS. 

STRATFORD 

M6  (2m  40 1 1<  MAOJATi,  ft  Ounwoody 
(4-1)j  a.  Simply  Til-4);  S,  Laftri IMM 
(12-t).  11-4  ji  Fav  Fhddliy.  11  ran  SU.  16 
(D  GandoHoi  ToW  E320:  £1.60,  tl.30. 
E5.40,  Dual  P.  CO.  ID.  Trio:  C2SOO.  CSF: 
Cl  4.44. 

7.4S  (So.  HOydafc  1,  COURSUR,  R 
Garrttty  (11-4);  2,  Brava  Potriarob  (2-1 
Fav):  3,  Zbm  Lana  (11-2).  4-1  I'm  A 
□r Banner.  12  ran  Z 8.  (U  Hanrmondi  Tote: 
£3.7ft  £1.40.  £(-60.  £2.60.  Dual  F:  £4.40. 
Trio:  £630.  CSF:  £9.46 
7AB  (Sm»t  1,  CHANG*  TM  RBMM.  J 
Ryan.  (11-4);  2,  WBrt  (11-10  Fav);  8, 
Pounfnwghan  (5-1).  S rail  IX  4 (Miss  A 
EmbWcos)  TqIo'  £3  5ft  Cl. 50,  £1.36  Dual 
F:  £3.00.  CSF'  £5.09. 


Fixtures 


(7 JO  utaee s stated) 

Rugby  League 

STOWS  RHH  LBAOUBl  Wigan  v SI 
HelsM.  fat—4  DMafcm  Ooncaatta  v 
Charley. 

ALUAHC&  BaRort  v Bradtord.  nruHv 
lalnro  Rochdale  v Keighley. 

• Laurent  Bournnon.  lavourlte  to  «rin  Die 

Europe  1 Singlahandad  Transatlantic 
Race,  eapsbwd  tea  BtHoot  trimaran  Prime- 
gu  enrty  yesterday  ta  mto-Adandc,  arftns 
Bob  Flsfier.  Rescue  auOwriuao  to  Halffax. 
Nova  Scod*.  sent  (ha  Llbarlan  bulk  carrier 
Long  ChaBenger  to  his  aoetatance  but  by 
last  nighi  Bourgnon  had  not  been  lifted  off 
nla  boat  because  at  exceptionally  heavy 
seas. 

In  Bra  Brut  Cup  of  Franca  U sale.  Bril- 
aJn'B  Chris  Law  is  amcnp  to*  ouaflftero  tor 
Die  quarter-!  Inals  of  this  match-racing 
Brand  prlx.  RucaeU  Coutta  of  Now  Zealand 
Is  also  through  but  America's  Paul  CayanJ 
has  been  eliminated. 

• Most  Olympians  will  be  ateawhero  dur- 
**>0  Hanley  this  yaar.  tad  me  aeuOIng 
•vents  Nave  attracted  sanra  class  towers 
nevarihetess.  writes  GKrteftpAer  DotirL 
Maria  Brandtn.  the  world  champion  tram 
Sweden,  will  defend  hnr  Scuds  Utte  and 
■lurf  Jaenaon  of  EHionla.  hold  or  at  Dio  Dlo- 
manda.  rahima  to  defend  on  tea  way  to 
AHanta.  The  pramlar  mom.  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup.  haa  attracted  Dm  German 
and  Dulch  national  Ughweight  eights 
bound  for  me  world  champtonentpo  In 
Strathdyda  in  August  Tner*  is  a record 
entry  at  647  tor  iho  raoana.  which  will  ba 
reduced  considerably  by  qualifying  races 

before  me  regalia  sons  on 


today  woe*. 

dirty  3. 


• Riddick  down  me  termer  World  Boxing 
Organteatlon  heavyweight  champion,  has 
offered  More  Tyson  S TOO. 000  (CefljXXJI  If  ha 
can  knock  out  Bruce  SakJon  quicker  man 
he  did  Etewe.  wno  taaued  (fie  challenge  in 
a tormal  letter  to  Tyson  In  advance  of  me 
WBG  iiHe-hoidai's  light  with  So  Woo  m Las 
Vegas  on  July  11  baat  me  latter  in  imin 
48aac. 

• A new  tatematkmal  sovens  rugby  union 
tawnamoni  was  launched  in  Faria  yaater- 

*?**  I* rt  Sarmwtefc  The  Air  Franca 
Parts  Stvgnt,  w to  Oocoma  a m«|ar 
annual  Mvture  on  the  (mamaiioniii  diculL 
will  kick  on  at  tho  luturlaiic  Chari&y  5Xd« 
dlum  on  October 


Sons  rising  to 
eclibse  elders 


Michael  Britton  in  Munich 


Following  in  fathers' 
footsteps  is  a perilous 
proposition  in  golf,  as 
the  sons  of  Jack  Nicklaos  and 
Gary  Player  could  testify.  But 
David  Higgins  and  Ignacio 
Garrido,  two  sons  of  famous 
fathers,  made  light  of  the  task 
in  outshining  the  illustrious 
in  an  eventful  opening  to  the 
BMW  International  Open 
here  at  St  Eurach  yesterday. 

Higgins,  a 23-year-old  from 
Waterville  in  Ireland,  is  the 
son  of  Liam,  who  once  held 
the  world  long-driving  record 
and  is  still  smiting  the  ball  a 
country  mile  on  the  European 
Seniors  circuit.  Ignacio’s 
father  Antonio  played  along- 
side Severiano  Ballesteros  in 
the  first  European  Ryder  Cup 
side  in  1979,  and  the  24-year- 
old  from  Madrid  began  life  in 
professional  golf  as  a caddie 
for  his  father  before  Papa  too 
joined  the  Senior  Tour. 

Higgins  yesterday  shot  an 
eight-under-par  64  while  Gar- 
rido, fresh  from  a Challenge 
Tour  victory  at  Soto  grande 


last  week,  returned  a 67  that 
was  well  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  Bernhard  Langer,  Paul 
Azinger  and  Ballesteros. 

Langer.  seeking  a 10th  win 
on  home  soil,  bad  a 69  while 
the  American  struggled  to  74. 
Ballesteros  turned  more 
heads  by  declaring  he  had  bet 
£1,000  on  Spain  to  beat  Eng- 
land “ tomorrow  in  Euro  96 
than  he  did  in  shooting  71. 

Higgins  had  an  inspired 
spell  of  eight  birdies  in  10 
mid-round  holes  to  make  non- 
sense of  his  current  191st 
place  In  the  Volvo  rankings  in 
his  rookie  year.  He  had  only 
26  putts  in  the  warm  morning 
sunshine,  to  end  the  day  with 
a one-stroke  lead  over 
France’s  Marc  Farry  and  two 
Englishmen  in  Philip  Golding 
and  the  former  Youths  cham- 
pion Lee  Westwood. 

Erol  Simsek.  a Turkish- 
born  German,  became  the 
first  European  Tour  player  to 
be  penalised  one  stroke  for 
slow  play  under  a rule 
brought  in  this  year.  He  was 
also  fined  £500  for  his  three 
breaches  of  the  timing  regula- 
tions in  returning  74. 


Score  tickets 
for  the 

Euro  '96  final. 
Tackle  Julia. 


r x 


Catch  Julia  Carling  on 
'VH-1  for  You'  every  nighi  this  week. 
You  could  win  tickets  to  the 
Euro  '96  final,  courtesy  of  JVC. 


JVC 

euro  96-; 

rryA 


VH-1 


i 
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Cricket 


Little  Bird  in 
an  awful  flap 


David  Hopps  sees 
Lord’s  rise  to 
Dickie’s  last  stand 


THE  conviction  that 
Dickie  Bird  has  long 
been  oblivious  to  the 
constraints  of  a nor- 
mal life,  preferring  instead 
to  traipse  through  his  own 
benign  fantasy,  was 
strengthened  beyond  doubt 
as  his  66th  and  final  Test 
began  yesterday  with  a mo- 
ment of  pure  theatre. 

So  much  in  the  first  over 
of  his  Lord's  farewell  en- 
capsulated a great  and  agi- 
tated career.  The  game 
began  half  an  hour  late  in 
fretflo]  light,  poor  enough 
for  him  to  fret,  and  he  was 
unsure  whether  to  use  his 
white  hanky  to  blow  his 
nose  or  mop  up  his  tears. 

“If  there’s  a God,  all  we 
need  now  Is  a big  Ihw  ap- 
peal," someone  said.  We 
laughed,  not  daring  to  be- 
lieve that  life  would  con- 
form so  conveniently.  With 
Bird  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, no  one  should  have 
doubted  it.  Life  rolled  over 
as  willingly  as  a family  pet 
dog  begging  for  a tickle. 

' Four  balls  of  Javagal 
Srlnath's  first  over  passed 
by  routinely,  as  if  deliber- 
ately building  the  tension. 
When  his  fifth  ball  cut  back 
down  the  Lord's  slope  to 
strike  Michael  Atherton  on 
the  pad.  a capacity  Lord's 
crowd  turned  to  stare  at  the 
umpire  often  depicted  as 
The  Great  Not  Outer  and 
held  its  breath. 

It  was  a desperately  mar- 
ginal decision,  of  the  type 
that  so  often  over  the  years 
lias  brought  a traumatised 
shake  of  the  head,  one  hand 
pressed  so  firmly  into  the 
small  of  his  back  that  it 
might  drill  out  the  other 


side,  the  other  hand  buried 
deep  into  his  pocket  amid 
the  counters,  scissors, 
sticking  plaster  and  other 
umpiring  accoutrements. 

This  time,  however. 
Bird's  finger  was  raised 
with  a flourish.  Coming 
only  a few  minutes  after 
the  Lord's  crowd  had  risen 
to  cheer  in  tribute,  there 
was  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  emotional  relief. 

Bird  had  entered  the  field 
a good  two  minutes  after  a 
respectful  Tannoy  an- 
nouncement. making  one 
wonder  whether  he  had 
paused  for  a last  visit  to  the 
loo.  He  bad  walked,  back 
slightly  bent,  through  a 
guard  of  honour  formed  by 
two  applauding  teams. 

There  are  some  who  cling 
to  a vacuous  belief  that 
Bird's  career  has  been  so 
delightful  that  it  should  be 
above  analysis.  There  were 
others  who  suspected  the 
ball  was  missing  leg  stump. 
After  innumerable  replays, 
however,  it  was  possible  to 
draw  the  most  satisfying 
conclusion  that  he  bad  got 
it  right.  That  is  some ! 
achievement  with  a mind 
awash  with  sentiment  and 
tears  still  in  the  eyes. 

Atherton  is  normally  the 
gloomiest  of  leavers  but  on 
this  occasion  even  Eng- 
land's captain  could  not 
suppress  a rueful  smile. 

One  can  imagine  Dickie 
discussing  Atherton's  dis- 
missal well  into  the  eve- 
ning, underlining  his  point 
by  grabbing  the  odd  lapeL 
“It  were  out,  yon  know,  it 
were  out,"  he  will  have  said 
to  anyone  who  would  lis- 
ten. “What  could  Z do?  It 
were  out.  It  were  hitting 
leg.  It  were  first  over,  too, 
you  know.  First  over.” 

He  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted after  five  deliver- 
ies. And  there  are  still  four 
days  to  go. 


County  Championship:  Warwickshire  v Kent 

Brown  reaches  new  goal 


Yorkshire  v Leicestershire 

Wells  makes  leaders  suffer 


John  Beaumont 
at  Edgbaston 


BT  HAS  not  been  a good 
week  to  be  a Scotsman  in 
England,  but  Dougie 
Brown  found  something  to 
smile  about  here  yesterday. 

The  26-year-old  Warwick- 
shire all-rounder,  a former 
Scotland  Schools  soccer  inter- 
national and  probably  the 
only  Alloa  Athletic  supporter 
in  county  cricket,  has  been 
given  a terrible  ribbing  by  his 
team-mates  after  Scotland's 
early  exit  from  Euro  96. 

Brown  should  be  guaran- 
teed a quieter  time  for  a while, 
after  his  maiden  first-class 
five- wicket  haul  helped  to 
revive  the  flagging  champi- 
ons as  Kent  were  dismissed 
for  258  on  a spicy  pitch. 

Kent's  problems  coincided 
with  the  return  of  Tim  M un- 


ton after  six  weeks  out  with  a 
fractured  left  wrist  Brown 
and  -Shaun  Pollock  have 
shouldered  a heavy  burden  in 
M unton's  absence,  and  South 
Africa  will  have  noted,  with 
some  alarm,  that  Pollock  has 
bowled  more  overs  than  any 
other  Warwickshire  bowler 
this  summer. 

Mun ton's  return  for  his 
first  championship  game  of 
the  summer  gave  Warwick- 
shire’s attack  better  balance. 
He  soon  dropped  into  a metro- 
nomic rhythm  that  allowed 
Pollock,  who  more  than 
doubled  his  previous  champi- 
onship wicket  tally  at  Edgbas- 
ton with  four  for  60.  and 
Brown  to  work  around  him. 

Kent,  who  began  yesterday 
14  points  abead  of  Warwick- 
shire. would  have  been-  in 
deeper  trouble  but  for  a 
restrained  61  from  Matthew 
Fleming,  an  aggressive  36 


from  Martin  McCague  and 
some  butterfingered  catching 
from  Warwickshire.  They  put 
down  four  chances,  the  most 
costly  by  Andy  Moles  at  first 
slip  off  Brown  when  Fleming 
had  made  39.  Fleming  rode 
his  luck  to  strike  eight  fburs 
and  two  pulled  sixes  in  his  96- 
ball  innings  before  he  sliced 
Pollock  to  third  man. 

Brown  returned  for  a lively 
aftemoon  spell  in  which  he 
took  four  wickets  in  10  overs, 
including  Carl  Hooper,  whom 
be  trapped  lbw  shortly  after 
the  batsman  returned  from 
hospital  having  been  struck 
on  the  left  forearm  by  Pollock. 

Kent  might  haw  regretted 
Steve  Marsh’s  decision  to  bat 
first  on  a fast,  bouncy  pitch 
but  Mark  Ealham  bowled 
them  back  into  the  match 
with  three  late  wickets  in  12 
balls  as  Warwickshire  limped 
to  42  for  four. 


Paul  Weaver  at  Bradford 


YORKSHIRE'S  match 
here  last  season  against 
Glamorgan  was  almost 
over  in  two  days  and  the  pitch 
was  reported  by  the  umpires. 
Yesterday  it  looked  as  flat  as 
last  year’s  party  balloon  and 
Leicestershire,  who  won  e 
precious  toss,  were  461  for 
four  against  the  champion- 
ship leaders  at  the  close. 

Leicestershire  batted  welL 
particularly  Vince  Wells,  who 
made  a career-best  200.  He 
thought  he  had  scored  198  but 
a four  was  later  upgraded  to  a 
six.  Yorkshire,  however,  be- 
trayed themselves  with  some 
indifferent  cricket.  They 
bowled  too  short,  dropped  five 
catches  and  bowled  five  more 
overs  -than  they  were 
required  to. 

Perhaps  Yorkshire  were  de- 


pressed by  their  surround- 
ings, for  there  is  no  un- 
lovelier  county  ground  than 
Park  Avenue.  Its  solitary 
charm,  its  rather  eccentric 
old  pavilion,  was  torn  down 
in  1985  and  not  replaced,  so 
glum  spectators  now  watch 
from  a tent  while  drinking 
keg  beer  from  plastic  cups. 

The  players  emerge  from 
what  looks  like  an  ice  hockey 
sin-bin  opposite  the  chaotic 
scoreboard.  There  is  razor 
wire  on  top  of  the  main  en- 
trance wall  — evoking  memo- 
ries of  Mike  Gatling’s  rebel 
tour  of  South  Africa  in  1900  -— 
and  to  add  to  the  shambles  a 
power  cut  blanked  out  the 
scorers'  screens  just  before 
the  close.  Yorkshire  are  guar- 
anteed £10,000  a year  by 
Friends  of  Park  Avenue  to 
play  here;  they  should  ask  for 
more. 

David  Byas  took  the  slip 


catches  off  Chris  Silverwood 
that  disposed  of  Darren 
Maddy  and  Ben  Smith  in  the 
first  22  overs.  There  was  then 
a partnership  of  153  in  41 
overs  between  Wells  and  Phil 
Simmons,  who  thumped  62  in 
boundaries,  including  a 
straight  six  into  the  defunct 
football  ground,  in  his  violent 
69. 

After  he  clipped  Peter  Hart- 
ley to  raid  wicket  there  was  a 
stand  of  216  in  43  overs  be- 
tween Wells,  who  cut  and 
drove  well  and  hit  two  sixes 
and  33  fours,  and  the  even 
more  aggressive  James  'Whi- 
taker. It  was  Wells's  third 
century  of  his  career  and 
Whitaker's  third  this  season. 
• Malcolm  Marshall,  the  for- 
mer West  Indies  pace  bowler, 
has  been  appointed  West 
Indies  coach  on  a three-year 
contract  starting  with  the 
winter  tour  to  Australia. 
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Tennis 


‘Injured 


Muster 
pulls  out  of 
Wimbledon 


Stephen  Bieriey 


Thomas  muster  the 
world  No.  2 who  was 
controversially  seeded 
seventh  for  Wimble- 
don next  week,  withdrew  yes- 
terday with  a thigh  injury. 

The  Austrian,  playing  Brett 
Steven  of  New  Zealand  at  the 
Halle  grass  court  toumment 
in  Germany,  led  6-L  1-0  when 
he  felt  a sharp  pain  in  his  left 
thigh.  He  continued  but  lost 
4-6,  6-2,  6-1  and  then  said  he 
would  not  be  at  Wimbledon. 

“In  nine  weeks  I’ve  had  just 
six  days  off,  which  is  not 
enough."  he  said.  “I'll  have  to 
leave  Wimbledon  out.” 

“I  received  a phone  call 
from  Thomas  Muster,  who 
said  it  was  with  regret  that  he 
has  to  withdraw."  said  Alan 
Mills,  the  Wimbledon  referee. 
“His  withdrawal  is  a result  of 
having  aggravated  a leg  in- 
jury which  was  originally 
sustained  at  Queen's." 

A number  of  eyebrows  were 
raised  after  this  news.  Muster 
had  made  it  clear  at  the  week- 
end that  he  was  unhappy  at 
being  seeded  so  low. 
Wimbledon  is  the  only 


Grand  Slam  tournament  that 
does  not  adhere  to  the  rank- 
ings for  its  seedings  — and 
Muster's  record  there  is  four 
matches,  four  defeats.  Grass 
is  not  his  surface. 

For  a man  who  prides  him- 
self on  his  fitness,  and  who 
rarely  complains  about  the 
□umber  of  matches  he  plays, 
it  seems  odd  that  he  should 
suddenly  mention  a lack  of 
days  off. 

His  place  in  the  draw  will 
be  taken  by  Holland's  Richard 
Krajicek,  who  lost  to  him  in 
the  final  of  the  Italian  Open 
this  year.  Krajicek,  who  was 
due  to  play  Britain's  Chris 
Wilkinson  in  the  first  round, 
becomes  the  No.  17  seed;  Wil- 
kinson now  faces  an  easier 
task  against  the  34-year-old 
Swede  Anders  Jarryd,  the 
No.  1 lucky  loser  from  the 
qualifying  tournament  In  the 
third  round  Krajicek  is  likely 
to  face  Greg  Rusedski;  the 
British  No.  2 might  have  pre- 
ferred Muster. 

There  was  no  play  at  the 
Eastbourne  women's  tourna- 
ment yesterday  because  of 
rain.  The  quarter-finals  and 
semi-finals  will  be  played 
today. 


Britons  blow 
their  chances 


David  Irvine  at  Nottingham 


QUARTER-flnals  day  at 
the  Nottingham  Open 
yesterday  produced  an 
altogether  more  familiar  sce- 
nario for  an  expectant  British 
crowd.  For  although  opportu- 
nities abounded,  too  few  were 
accepted  as  both  Tim  Henman 
and  Mark  Petchey  tossed 
away  beckoning  semi-final 
places. 

Henman  lost  7-6.  6-7.  6-1  to 
the  No.  5 seed  Jan  Siemorink 
after  being  three  points  from 
a straight-sets  win.  and  Pei- 
chey  was  closer  still,  within 
two  points  of  beating  Sandon 
Stolle  in  two  before  he  went 
out  3-6, 7-6. 6-3. 

But  just  before  9pm  Greg 
Rusedski  salvaged  something 
from  the  wreckage  by  outlast- 
ing Japan's  Shuzo  Matsuoka 
7-6.  5-7,  6—1.  Today  he  plays 
his  first  tour  semi-final  since 
Sydney  in  January,  and  if  he 
wins  lie  will  be  the  first  Brit- 
ish player  to  figure  in  an  in- 
ternational men's  final  in 
Britain  since  John  Lloyd  lost 
to  Bjorn  Borg  at  Wembley  in 
1977. 

Henman,  admitting  he 
could  not  respond  when  his 
opponent  suddenly  stepped 
up  a gear  in  the  final  set.  said; 
“That’s  life."  Petchey,  whose 
ranking  has  slipped  to  243. 


was  less  philosophical,  say- 
ing; "It  was  a huge  opportu- 
nity missed.  I'm  thoroughly 
dejected." 

Once  again  a potentially 
glorious  day  ended  in  disaster 
and  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  mental  toughness  of 
British  players.  Henman  was 
beaten  only  because  he  lost 
concentration  at  4-1  in  the 
second-set  tie-break  and 
fluffed  two  backhand  volleys 
he  should  have  made. 

Petchey  also  missed  a "sit- 
ter" of  a volley  at  6-6  in  his 
tie-break  Had  he  made  it  he 
would  have  liad  match  point. 
Instead  the  Australian  ran 
away  with  a match  that  had 
looked  way  beyond  his  grasp. 

What  was  frustrating  for 
players,  crowd  and  coaches 
alike  was  the  evident  fact  that 
both  Britons  were  capable  of 
beating  opponents  ranked  for 
higher  than  themselves.  Hen- 
man is  in  61st  place  to  Siemer- 
ink's  25.  Petchey’  is  No.  243  to 
StoUe's  No  89. 

Until  the  istli  point  of  the 
tie-break,  the  turning  point 
with  a vengeance.  Petchey 
had  outplayed  Stolle  on  serve, 
on  return,  on  the  volley,  on 
ground  strokes  and  in  terms 
of  effort  and  enthusiasm. 
Much  the  same  could  be  said 
of  Henman  against  Siemer- 
ink  Until  they  reached  the 
threshold . . . 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 

County  Championship 

iTiieay  ii.Q) 

DUKHAN  v SURREY 

Stoddora  Surrey  |4pt9)  trail  Dumam  (41 
Oy  250  runs  with  all  meir  lira  I- Innings 
•■ts  stand  mg. 

DURHAM 
First  tuning* 

S L Campbell  c RalcIHlfl 

b M P Btckneii  

S Hutton  c Kars**  b Pearson — *7 

*■>  E Morris  c Kersey  b M P Bleknell  23 
0 A BlenWrwi  e Kersey  b Pearson  .,  3 

P Etainoritige  c Kersey  0 Beniamin  33 
P D Colunawope  c Julian  b Benjamin  as 
ID  G C Lirjertwood  e Kersey  b Julian  BO 

J Stalina  c Kersey  b Beniamin O 

j Wood  b E«i|amln 

5 J E Brown  c Butener  b Pearson  ...  8° 

S Lugsdefi  not  out  ' 

Ex  Iras  1 09  lots.  wl.  nb3fi}..  - ” 

Total  (*.  1 oversi . — .... 

Fall  of  wickaCax  130.  1*1.  179.  Ml.  23 7 ■ 

’44  344.  M4.  371.  

BoMtbni  U P Beknrti  20-3-73-2:  Julian 
13  1-1-73-1:  HoWosse  11-1-39-0:  Benja- 
min 19-3-09-*:  Pearson  31-7-103-3. 

SURREY 
First  tarings 

D j Bislnwll  not  oui  ■ 

M A Butene*  rvsi  oui — *7 

Extras  (hi) 1 

Total  iter  0.  S oversi .....  — ...  ** 

T®  bafc  J D RjidiHe.  'A  J HoUteako.  A D 
Brown.  N Shahid.  B P Julian.  1G  J Kersey 
U P BcMiefl.  R M Pearson.  J E Benjamin 
Bowling i Brown  3-0-14-0.  Wood 
2- 1- >3-0  „ __ 

Ungdrws:  G 1 Surges  ann  G Soato- 

KOTTS  V OLOUCS 

Ttnt  niirlxw  Nottinghamshire  <3Pt&i 

nave  scored  332  lor  live  in  then  ,n" 
against  GioaeoMWSlure  i2l 

NOTTINCHAMBHmC 

First  faming*  da 

p T Robinson  b Daws  .... — 

-A  A Mate  arts  law  b Walsh - 

■6  F Archer  lbw  b ■ •--■■■ 

.‘P  Johnson  c L«w»  b Symamis ™ 

■ w P Oowman  e wriflfli  b Smai  * 

,c  L Canns  not  out  - • 

U.  H P Walker  i*i  out  " 

■Extras  ifc4.  (be.  nbidj - _ 

Total  (for  5, 1003  ommi 

rj|  of  mlnlieU-  US.  172.  200.  ZlOWO 

TobttfK  REvsra.  RT  Bairn.  MNBoww. 

jBEawSngi  Watch  20  3-tW3j-1; SWjjjj 
• IS-2-9G-I:  LeWrs  Attoyno 

Davie  24-6- SB- 1,  SvihOhSs 

£i‘oitf-sn TfBMMmC:  A J Wiight.  N J 
■Trainer.  R J CunWtR.  TH  C ” 

jtitoyne.-A  Symcnr* . tR  C yl  **“*™*:BJ 
lewis,  ft  P Davis.  A M 
nm^raai  a Clarkson  and  D R Shepnerd- 


BaUu  Somerset  l Opts.)  tend  Worcester 
shire  (5)  by  122  runs  with  seven  second. 
Innings  wickets  standing. 

SOMERSET:  First  innings  263  (P  D Bowler 
Ilf.  Ullngwurlh  5-40) 


First  Inning*  iDvermgnt  ft-OI 
T S Curtts  c TresccMhfc*  b CaddicJr  - 7 

WPG  Wes  ion  c TrescrtMdi 

bCaotnct JS 

K R Spiring  c Turner  b Caddick  14 

■T  M Moody  b Lee SO 

O A LeaSMrdale  c Turner  o Lee  — 

U S Solanki  c Batty  b Caddicf IP 

IS  J Rhodes  lbw  a Rose 

S R Lam  pin  b Caddick — 

P J Newport  c Trescoihick  b Caddick  ib 
R K Illingworth  c Trump  b Caddick  - O 

a Sftwiyaf  not  out  — 

Extras  (Ibis.  nb2t 


Total  154.4  oversi.  — 


194 


FMofwitokam23.31.60  62.84  91.  166. 
194.  194. 

Bowflagt  Caddick  27.4-10-83-7.  Rose 
5-2-30-1;  Lee  19-3-75-2. 


M N Lath  well  C Weaosn  b Newport  -•  1® 

P D Bowlar  c Curtis  b Sherlvar ** 

J D Batty  c Weston  b Sheriyar  o 

P C L Holloway  not  out  — „ 

M E Trescn thick  not  out  — “ 

Extras  (lb7,  nhT) — B 

Tout  (fc4-  3.  15  overal  ■■  53 

Fafl  of  wkkK  35.  39.  52/ 

Tg  bat;  ‘A  N rtayhursL  ffl  J Turner.  G D 
Ross.  A R Caddick.  S Lee.  H R J Trump. 
B lowHagi  Newport  8-1-19-1.  Sheriyar 
7-0-27-B. 

j Bond  and  n Piewa. 

DERBYSHIRE  v MIDDLESEX 

Dor tor  Qerbyshwa  (3pts>  scored  321  >n 
their  first  Innings  against  MhMI««  i*» 

DERBYSHIRE 

.. 

94 

.12* 

10 
9 

IS 
IB 
48 
O 
7 

11 
12 


K J Barn  tin  o Tutnell — — 

A S RolMns  tbw  b Fay  ..  . — 

C J Adams  taw  bFay 

'□  M Jones  b Fay  ..  - 


j E Owen  c Pootey  b Feitham 

14  R May  c Hamsun  b Tumell 
P A J DeProIla#  c Bream  b Tutnen  . 

T*  M KiWen  not  out  

A J Hams  taw  b Tufrteli 

K J Dean  lbw  D Frasor  

D E Malcolm  lbw  b Tufmli .... 

Extra*  HtolZJ 


B'J'SSffa-iE-a.-isS. 

17-W1-3.  Fetfbam  14-3-48-1;  Weokes 
10-2-40-ft  TufnoJI  40.3-14-72-5. 
mnniwwf:  P N Weekes  J C PooleV-  J 
C Harrison  M ft  Hamprakesit.  'MW  Gal- 
nng.  J D Carr.  1*  ft  Brow.  A A Fehharn.  ft 
A Fov.  ARC  Fraaor.  p C H TutaML 
(bnporos-  R Julian  and  D J Constant 


HAMPSHIRE  v NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
BtlngMokw  Norm  are  punahira  (4ptsl 
trail  Hampshire  fS)  by  336  runs  with  fcur 
ttrst-lnnmgs  wickets  standing. 

HAMPSHIRE 

First  tunings  (ovenHtjht  329-Gj 

f A N Aymes  not  out *T 

S □ Uoal  c warren  b Taylor 8 

R J Maru  c WBrrsn  b Penberttty S 

C A Connor  c Warren  t>  Penbertiy  - O 

JNB  Bov  dr  c Penbertny  o Capel  29 

Extras  |lb7) 3 

Tola]  (IX  4 oversi 894 


FMl  of  widest*  uuili  330.  341.  349 
Scots  st  T20  owsrsc  9-368. 

Bwtag  Taylor  28-3-117-2;  Penberthy 
27-8-54-4;  Curran  71-4-30-0;  Capet 
17.4-4-84-2,  Emburey  38-3-01-2;  A R 
Roberts  B- 2-38-0:  Bailey  1 -0-3-0. 

HORTHAMPTOKSHRE 


D J Roberta  (Bw  b Stephenson  28 

R R Montgomtaie  c Maru  b Connor  O 

■R  J Bailey  c Laney  b Jones 11 

U B Loysb  Cornier 1 

J P Taylor  c Terry  b Staphenson  lO 

tfl  J Warren  lbw  b j antes O 

D J Capet  not  out 5 

K M Curran  not  out 

Extras  fb4.  H>2.  wlj. 


.1  7 


Total  l tor  8.  27  overs) 6B 

Fan  of  srtefcspc  1.  34.  35. 44.  48.  56. 

To  Etafa  A L Panbertay.  J E Emburey,  A R 
Roberta. 

Bowlingi  Connor  10-5-9-2;  Bovlll 
6-2-22-0;  Stephenson  7-2-15-2:  James 
■t-2-6-2. 

Umpiroax  J H Hampshire  and  R Palmer 

IVAnwnCXSHBIE  w KEMT 
Edgh— tna;  Warwickshire  (4pm)  trail  Kent 
131  by  216  runs  with  sjx  first-mninga  wick- 
ets standing. 

KENT 

First  Innings 

T R Ward  b Pollock o 

U v Fleming  e Welch  b Pollock Si 

N J UGfiB  c Brown  b Pollock 20 

C L Hooper  tow  b Brown 12 

G R Cowdrey  c Bunts  a Brawn 28 

U A EaBiam  e Welch  b Brown 24 

-fS  A Marsh  lbw  b Brown 14 

M J McCague  c Penney  n Potock 38 

M M Paiel  lbw  b Brown 15 

D W HeaaJey  c Pollock  b Munion 1 B 

N w Preston  not  out • 

Extras  (b4.  Ib5.  nb16) M 

Tola!  (78.1  overai 

FaH  of  wfaksta  0.  44.  99.  121.  151.  17fi 
166  220.  240 

Bonding:  Pollock.  23-6-60-4:  Munion 
18.W-35-V.  Welch  14-0-76-0;  Brown 
20- fi-88-5.  Smith  2-0-7-0 


warmckshifc 

First  Innings 

A J Moles  low  b Headley  ............. 

W G Khan  b Ealham 


D P OSHer  c UOhfl  b Ealtwra 

T L Penney  not  out 


a F Biles  c Marsh  o Eatnam  . — 

DR  Brown  not  out 

Extra®  UK.  nb4) 


S 

13 

S 

C 

o 

4 

9 

42 


Total  iter  4.  S6  qvsrst 

FsH  of  wickets:  11.  31.  34.  33 

To  fasti  SMPotloei:  ?M  Borns.  G wekSi  N 

M K Smith  T A Uttran 

BawBngi  McCague  7-3-B-C:  Head1*/ 

7-1-9- 1:  Preston  6-2-1 4-C;  cBihant 

0-4-5-3. 

Umpires  B Dirflaeron  end  P.  A iVTule. 

No  play,  rain 

How  Sussex  v Glamorgan. 


YORKSHIRE  « LBKESTERSMRS 
Bradford!  Leicestershire  (4pt&|  nave 
scared  481  tr  tour  ui  mar  first  Innings 
against  Yorkshire  H). 


First  innings 

V J Wells  c BUkey  b Gough 900 

D L Uaody  c Byas  b Silverwood  — 18 

3 F Smttn  c Byas  b SJ Norwood 93 

P V Simmons  c McGrath  o Hartley  ..  09 

'J  J Whitaker  not  out  119 

ARK  Pierson  not  out 1 

Extras  (bib.  Jb7.  nbl4l Si 

Total  rtor  4.  109  oversi 401 

FMB  Of  Wtoketsa  50.  76.  229.  447. 

To  bad  A Habib.  TP  A Nixon.  G J Parsons. 
D J MUIns.  M T Brunson. 

Bowling:  Gough  18-4-69-1:  Hartley 
19-3-89-1;  Silverwood  1B-4-82-*  White 
19-2-78-0;  Stamp  21-7-56-0;  Sevan 
2-0-15-0.  Vaughan  12-2-45-0. 
Yorkshire*  U □ Uom,  M P Vaughan. 
D Byas.  M G Sevan  A McGrath.  C White. 
tR  J BUkey.  D Gough.  P J Hanley.  C E W 
SPwenrood  RD  Stamp 
Umpires-  B 4 Meyer  and  K E Palmer 


for  a oouxity  ohsmnlnnshln  drew  but 
boms  paints  remain  an  baton,  in  the 
flret  ISO  mrsrs  of  each  seta’s  first  ba- 
rings. Baiting:  200  nine  (1  point);  2SO 
(Opts);  300  (3pts)r  330  (4pts).  Bowf- 
big:  tbres  uriofeats  (1  painQi  live  (apis); 
savan  Optshi  alna  (4pts). 

Una  naw  bal  am  sttB  be  triua  aftar 
10O  owns.  A no  bafl  la  wwtb  two  nxs 
to  the  haWng  ride;  rtana  soared  off  a 
no  baB  ooont  in  sddBion  to  tbs  two-run 


Second  XI  Championship 
Tbs  Oval:  Gloucestershire  438-8  dec  (R  I 
Dawson  213  0 R Hewson  63.  M J Cawdron 
52).  Surrey  381-9  (J  A Knott  S3.  J A North 
82,  D M Ward  61.  B C Hottooaks  51). 

Bain  Hogg  Trophy 
natiuim  Mfe  Durham  287-4  (Q  J Hughes 
104no.  M J Poster  51 L Derbyshire  177. 
Durham  won  by  63  runs  (reduced  targel 
because  of  ram). 

Old  Trnffnnt:  Yorkshire  294-8  (R  A Ketde- 
borough  73).  Lancashire  176  {N  T Wood 
73).  Yorkshire  wun  by  11B  runs, 
Bouthgetai  Middlesex  154-9.  Wandck- 
shire  155-2  (M  A Sheikh  B2noj.  Warw<ch- 
ahlra  won  by  eight  wickets. 

Worcastac  WPrcasiershlre  248-8  (14  J 
Church  86.  M Dtwan  52).  Hampshtre  250-6 
IH  S M Morns  62.  G W White  B2no).  Hamp- 
shire won  by  four  wickets. 

Minor  Counties 
Championship 

Torquay:  Devon  297-2  and  263-4  (A  J 
Pugh  80.  K Donohue  7Bno.  H J Morgen  63). 
Cheshire  279-6  and  30-0.  Devon  l8pta) 
drew  win  Cheshire  i«) 

One-day  match 

The  Hague:  Pakistan  263 150  overs;  Kabir 
68.  Asrt  Mugaba  61.  Salem  Malik  56.  Saeed 
Anwar  52.  Bakker  4-27.  Slei|S1er5  3-83. 
Netherlands  US  (Mugaba  2-8.  Rahman 
3-20.  mibMbq  Ahmed  3-14).  Pakistan  won 
by  148  runs. 

Starting  today 

other  MATCH  ili.O:  three  daysi  Ten- 
m Cambridge  University  v Essex. 

BAIM  HOGG  TROPHY  tone  day,  11.0). 
Breoom  Glamorgan  v Derbyshire 
Cwiterburyi  Kent  v Sussex. 

Leicester:  Leicestershire  v Minor 
Counbei. 


Somerset  v 
Worcestershire 

Seven  up  for 
Caddick 


DavMPocHalBatti 


Andy  caddick  knew 

that  he  was  being 
watched  and  responded 
with  seven  for  83.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  the  ball 
off  him,  it  seemed.  He 
bowled  unchanged  for 
more  than  27  overs,  a mara- 
thon man  and  increasingly 
a worthy  candidate  for  the 
Pakistan  series. 

Brian  Bolus  was  there  as 
the  Test  observer.  "For  a 
period  Caddick  bowled  won- 
derfully well.”  he  said,  “as 
challenging  as  any  fast 
bowler  I’ve  seen  this  sear 
son."  Bat  Bolus  mast  have 
been  surprised  that  Somer- 
set used  no  more  than  three 
seamers;  their  two  off-spin- 
ners remained  unemployed. 

Caddick  found  lift  consis- 
tently, giving  Leatherdale  a 
thoroughly  unpleasant 
over  during  which  he  was 
rapped  more  than  once  on 
the  knuckles;  next  over  he 
was  out  to  a splendid  catch 
at  the  wicket,  and  later 
went  to  hospital  with  a 
fractured  finger.  ' 

After  36  overs  had  been 
lost  to  rain  Worcestershire 
were  all  out  for  194,  a defi- 
cit of  69.  Lee  had  one  fiery 
stint  as  good  as  any  this 
season  from  him;  that  was 
when  he  moved  the  ball 
away  to  dismiss  Moody. 

Weston  was  out  hooking, 
like  Solanki,  after  several 
crisp  strokes  in  his . first 
championship  match  of  the 
year.  Somerset  fielded  well, 
Trescothick  again  demon- 
strating safe  hands  with  his 
trio  of  catches.  But  they  ap- 
peared to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  advantage  as  they  lost 
three  wickets  — Lathwell, 
Batty  and  Bowler  — in  the 
remaining  16  overs. 


Half  price 
dry  cleaning 

at 


The  voucher  below  gets  you  half  way  towards 
half  price  dry  cleaning  using  Stolen  ley's 
Golden  Service. 

An  you  need  now  is  one  more  token. 
Tokens  have  been  printed  all  this  week,  today 
we  print  the  final  one. 

Golden  Service  will  leave  your  clothes 
in  first  class  condition.  It  includes  hand 
finishing  and  pressing,  sewing  up  loose 
buttons  and  hems  and  lubricating  zips. 
And  your  garments  are  returned  In  a smart 


suit  cover  with  a Golden  Service  Hanger. 

Thanks  to  this  offer  you  can  try  this 
exceptional  service  for  less  than  the  price  of 
Sketchley's  Standard  Service. 

So  cut  out  the  voucher  and  take  it  into 
Sketchley.  together  with  a second  token 
collected  from  either  the  Guardian  or 
Observer  earlier  this  week. 

You  can  find  the  location  of  your  nearest 
SketchJey  by  ringing  0800  393837  (Monday 
to  Friday,  9am  to  4pm). 


■ndCMdMm  1 Mto«ralmMtStomMi»4aoiB.J  To****!!*  wo  nri-pm*  «*4«i  mat  to  ensoctos tam 

me BremBn c» Otoova. Tctens ippssr kamiMJQWbZiWBe. 3. Oder v»«a w SMiewy c Gamw Semx exit,  4. on* cosn bMibuHwhs o( 
fi«ntoUK«*i(ft5Bmpto^rit»Gi*0to»|4i*(^M>ia»»9en=k.5  On*  ang"*1  “*>  PhaocogessOW 


to  KEatMd.  fi.  Ckcng  dn  lor 

, 119  hr 


I CC1H  3EH* 


Please  present  this  coupon,  with  another  token 
affixed,  when  you  deposit  your  garments  at  any 
Sketchley  branch  tor  Golden  Service  Cleaning. 


Mr/Mra/Mtee/Ms. 

Surname 

Address  • 


.Initiafc. 


.Postcode. 

How  many  times  a week  do  you 
normally  buy  the  GuaitSan? . 

How  many  tones  a month  do  you 
normany.buy  the  Observer? 


□ 

□ 


0 you  Coni  uristi  to  raceNa  further  offero  tcrewiefl 
by  tho  GuarcSan  Madia  Group,  please  tick.  □ 


Haw  to  data 

1. Trts  voucher  must  » 
presorted  on  deposit  ot 
garments.  6 & NOT  wSd  m 
eoBacun 

2.  Only  one  dam  may  be  made 
pwnausenoM. 

3-Cannoi  be  teed  * ajr" 
fureon  vnlh  any  other  fl®er. 
discount  card  ot  vauriter. 
Ote  s suCfec  to  awtfeuaity 
Cannot  be  redoomec!  lor  cash. 

4.  Oder  is  Bitted  m SFdsmcy* 
Golden  Sc«ce  and  a 

maximum  o!  lour 

aid  x M3  garments).  ®wi 
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Trigger  flops  in  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  page  1 2 
Renault  to  quit  Formula  One,  page  1 4 
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Muster  pulls  out  of  Wimbledon,  page  15 


SportsGuarmsm 


SECOND  TEST:  ENGLAND  v INDIA 


Lefties 


put 

England 

right 


Mike  Sahrey  at  Lord’s 


SOME  higher  power, 
with  a sense  of  hu- 
mour at  that,  had  his 
fun  with  Dickie  Bird 
at  Lord’s  yesterday.  Bad  light 
and  drizzle  first  thing,  an  lbw 
decision  in  the  opening  over 
when  play  began  half  an  hour 
late,  and  a sepulchral  gloom 
that  would  have  had  his  light 


before,  with  impeccable  tun- 
ing, play  finally  succumbed  to 
the  light  just  as  the  second 
new  ball  was  taken. 

Thorpe,  a consistent  and 
battle-hardened  Test  batsman 
now,  albeit  without  all  the 
centuries  his  play  has  mer- 
ited,  will  resume  this  morn- 
ing 15  short  erf  what  would  be 
only  his  third  hundred  in  28  1 
Tests.  His  wicketkeeper  part- , 
ner,  a forthright  contrast  to 


Low  scorers 
in  the  Euro  96 
song  contest 


meter  twitching  for  much  of  the  highly  strung  batsman  of 
the  day ...  it  was  all  enough  the  winter,  has  made  69. 


to  drive  the  sanest  of  umpires 
into  retirement 
Until  a battling  unbroken 
sixth-wicket  stand  between 
Graham  Thorpe  and  Jack 
Russel]  gave  England  the  edge 
on  a fluctuating  day,  there 
had  been  gloom  over  the  Eng- 
land innings  as  well 
Asked  to  bat  first  — unsur- 
prisingly in  the  sort  of  over- 
head conditions  for  which 


It  completed  an  emotional 
day  for  Bird.  Before  play 
began,  players  of  both  teams 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  pavil- 
ion so  feat  fee  great  eccen- 
tric, followed  at  a discreet  dis- 
tance by  his  Australian 
counterpart  — Berk  and  Hair, 
someone  remarked  — could 
run  the  gauntlet  Bird  waved 
and  blubbed;  Azharuddin  put 
his  arms  around  him  and 


Frank  Keating 


Billy  connolly 
suggests  that  The 
Archers  theme  tune 
should  be  sung  as  Eng- 
[ land's  anthem  at  Wembley. 
Somebody  on  a radio  phone-in 
yesterday  suggested  the 
Match  of  the  Day  catchy 

rianiTTi-riamTM-darmwrlnm 
would  be  just  the  job.  An  al- 
leged poet  rang  from  a phone- 
box  in  Luton  to  suggest  that 
The  press  called  Garza  a 
walfy 

But  he  stuffed  'em 
With  a chip  and  a volley 
should  be  set  to  music. 

Flower  of  Scotland  is  a 


seam  bowlers  would  sell  their  I gave  him  a hug. 


mothers  — England  lost  Mike 
Atherton  for  nought  to  Java- 
gal  Srinath’s  fifth  ball,  and 


Perhaps  he  whispered 
something  in  Bird's  ear,  too, 
for  the  odds  against  an  lbw 


struggled  to  lunch  without  decision  coming  so  soon  or  so 
further  damage  only  to  suffer  spectacularly  from  that  quar- 


aftemoon  jitters,  with  fee  ter  would  have 
middle  order  surrendering  in  nomicaL  But  fee 


the  space  of  three  overs. 

At  107  for  five  the  India 
pace  attack,  unlucky  at  times 
during  the  morning,  had  jus- 
tified Mohammad  Azharud- 
din’s  decision  — which  had 
also  kept  fee  English  seamers 
from  his  weakened  batting 
line-up.  But  Thorpe  and  Rus- 
sell hit  bade,  adding  131  and 
taking  the  score  to  238  for  five 


■NGLAMB 

FMbwiml 

"M  A Atfrenon  lbw  b Snnatfi  - 0 

A J Swwarr  b Sriiratfi  — 20 

N MisWJn  C Rafxjra  b Oanguly  20 

G P Thorps  not  out OB 

G A Hk*  c Srinalh  b Ganguly  1 

R C Irani  b Prasad 1 

TR  C Russell  not  oul - 08 

Extras  [be.  BA.  nbIZI .... 20 


TOUI  ( lor  S,  00  Ovarvl 230 

Ml  of  wleVtor  0.  87. 90.  102,  107. 

To  bat:  C C Lewis.  D O Cork.  P J Martin.  A 
0 Mullalty. 

Bowlin g.  Srinalh  22-6-51-2;  Prasad 
jg-6-*7-i:  Mbambrey  15-1-5S-K  KuroWe 
12-3-34-0:  Ganguly  9-1-38-2;  Tendulkar 
3- 1-1-0. 

IHDMs  V Ratfiore.  A O Jacta/o.  R 3 DrawM. 
S R Tendulkar.  "M  AzhamekJIn.  S Ganguly. 
IN  R MongVa,  A KumWe.  J Srtnaffi.  P R 
Mhambrey.  B KV  Prasad. 

Uuoiheai  H D Bird  and  D B Hair. 


ter  would  have  been  astro- 
nomical But  fee  England  cap- 
tain was  caught  on  the  crease 
by  Srinath’s  breakback  and 
that  was  that  Bird  must  have 
surprised  himself. 

There  followed  an  attri- 
tional  but  absorbing  morning 
as  the  Indian  bowlers  probed, 1 
fee  ball  ducked  and  darted, 
and  Alec  Stewart  and  Nasser 
Hussain  resisted.  Hussain,  a 
centurion  in  the  first  Test 
took  three  quarters  of  an  hour  , 
to  get  off  the  mark  while 
Stewart,  who  might  have  , 
been  lbw  when  three,  rode  his 
luck  outside  off  stump. 

Lunch  saw  only  39  on  the 
board  but  It  seemed  the  storm  , 
had  been  ridden  as  Stewart ' 
set  the  tone  for  fee  afternoon  , 
by  driving  the  first  ball  to  the 
square-cover  boundary.  i 

Unfortunately,  as  has  hap- 
pened before,  Stewart’s  hard  i 
work  was  followed  by  an  un- 


!. . %•- .. • •••  ■ k?> && 

i r " ...  r - 


Twickenham.  England  were 
level  3-3  with  Ireland  at  half- 
time. Then,  as  the  footballers 
did  on  Tuesday,  the  white 
shirts  stunned  both  them- 
selves and  the  nation  by  scor- 
ing more  than  30  points  in  an 
inspired  second  half. 

On  the  left  wing  In  only  his 
second  international,  the  first 
black  man  to  play  for  England 
since  1910,  Chris  Oti  ran  in  a 
sublime  hat-trick  erf  tries. 
After  the  third,  a little  knot  or 
beered-up  pub  mates  down  by 
Oti's  left  comer-flag  at- 
tempted to  do  justice  to  the 
wing's  feat  and  struck  up  with 
the  only  negro  spiritual  they 
knew.  They  gave  it  full  belt  — 

I for  l'A  lines,  anyway.  A new 
"National  Anthem"  was  bom. 
And  thrived,  because  histori- 
ans mark  that  match  as  fee 
beginning  of  the  England  XV  s 
continuing  seasons  of  pomp. 

Where  you  do  jarringly 
notice  England's  lack  of  its 
own  un-Unionlst  anthem  is  at 
the  faraway  Commonwealth 
Games.  It  has  been  touchingly 
evocative  down  the  years  to 


reedy  baleful  thing,  but  a)  they  ] see  the  podium  tears  after  the 


..... 


- 


sing  it  wife  fervour  up  there, 
b)  at  least  they  know  fee 
words,  and  c)  it  is  less  of  a 
monotonous  dirge  than  God 
Save  The  Queen.  Although, 
mind  you,  the  latter  is  posi- 
tively Mozartesque  compared 
with  Italy’s  national  anthem; 
there  was  no  remote  possibil- 
ity  of  an  Azzurri  win  on 
Wednesday  after  that  gloomy 
drawn-out  dolour.  If  the  best 
anthem  is  going  to  be  victori- 
ous at  Euro  96,  then  the 
French  might  as  well  pack  the 
trophy  already.  - 

The  consensus  In  the  pub 
yesterday  was  that  Jerusalem 
would  fit  England's  bill  for  a 
sporting  national  anthem. 
Nice  tune,  crazy  title.  Would 
they  play  it  when  England 
play  Israel,  for  instance? 

The  trouble  with  the 


medals  ceremony  and  hear 
full-blowzi  male-voice  homage 
Mae  hen  irladfy  nhadau  roll 
out  of  the  PA  system  for,  say, 
Berwyn  Jones  or  Lynn  Davies, 
or  when  Danny  Boy  has  lflt- 
ingly  serenaded,  say,  Barry 
McGuigan  or  Mary  Peters; 

But  come  ye  back  when 
summer’s  in  the  meadow 
And  when  the  valley  "shushed 
and  white  with  snow. 

Alas,  no  glorious  tearjerker 
of  that  ilk  for  the  English. 

But  at  least  it  was  unforget- 
table on  Tuesday  to  hear  the 
cry  “Good  oT  Teddy!"  rend 
the  Wembley  air— a joyously 
booming  acclamation  not 
heard  on  an  English  sporting 
field  for  an  exact  century  to 
fee  very  month,  when  Ed- 
ward. Prince  of  Wales,  led  in 
his  first  Derby  winner.  Per- 


English  and  an  anthem  is  to  do  simmon.  at  Epsom  (June  3, 


Flight  path . . . Thorpe  takes  evasive  action  to  a ball  by  Srinalh  watched  carefully  by  umpire  Bird  photograph  : frank  baron 


Immediately  Hussain,  on  played  with  great  maturity. 
26,  was  almost  run  out  as  driving  firmly  and  -defending 
Thorpe  scrambled  off  the  solidly,  body  behind  fee  ball. 


attack  and  called  up  Ganguly,  { Hathore  made  a meal  of  a 


on  his  debut  that  the  break-  simple  chance  to  second  slip. 


with  national  grey  matter. 
Their  noddles  seem  incapable 
of  memorising  more  than.  1 *4 
lines.  We  did  hear  Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory  at  Wembley 
on  Tuesday — first  line,  full- 
throated  bombast;  second 
line,  er,  um,  it  peters  out  to 
nothing  like  an  unwound  old 
gramophone. 

Exactly  fee  same  as  the 
dotty  England  rugby  anthem 
that  Wembley  has  also  sud- 


1896)  and  the  following  week's 
Punch  noted:  “The  cheers 
swelled  to  a hurricane  which 
was  heard  for  miles  around.” 
GoodoTTeddy. 


™^"HATS  no  anthem, 

I though.  Wembley’s 
I most  apt  one  tomorrow 
1 for  Teddy  and  Gazza’s 
lot  should  probably  be  Drink 
To  Me  Only  Wife  Thine  Eyes. 
The  Bavarian  boozers’  oper- 
atic plea  Drink!  Drink 'Drink! 
would  be  somehow  inappro- 
priate if  England  meet  the  tee- 
total Germans  next  week.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  about 
with  a nice  curtsey  not  only  to 
England's  colourful  barn-door 
saviour  in  gloves  but  to  all 
things  Euro  in  "96,  setting  just 
these  three  simple  words  to 
martial  music  and  belting 
them  out  as  fee  anthem : 

Tallow,  gelatin,  and 
Seaman 

And  no  second  line  to 
stumble  over. 


through  came.  Ganguly  bowls  f Graeme  Hick,  who  likes  to  f denlyand  unashamedly  bor- 


mark.  Shortly  after  that  1 Hussain  too  appeared  to  have  at  an  enthusiastic  skiddy  me-  seize  the  initiative  early,  then  rowed  from  Twickenham. 


timely  lapse.  The  second-  I Thorpe,  on  seven,  might  weathered  things  in  a way  diion  pace  that  is  not  danger- 


wicket  stand  was  worth  67  l reasonably  have  been  given 


when  Stewart  was  surprised  out  leg-before  to  the  first  ball 
by  a fuller  length  ball  from  of  a new  spell  from  Prasad. 


Srinath,  drove  flat-footed! y 
and  lost  his  off  stump. 


These  were  important  es- 
capes. for  thereafter  Thorpe 


alien  to  many  previous  Eng- 
land No.  3s,  reaching  36  in  the 
best  part  of  three  hours. 

It  was  when  Azharuddin  de- 
parted from  his  front-line 


ous  but  demands  respect  But 
Hussain,  relaxing  a little. 


tried  to  smash  a wide  good-  Sure.  Swing  Low  Sweet  Char- 
length  ball  without  first  as-  iot  has  a certain  lilt  but  after 


sessing  the  pitch’s  pace  and  j fee  title  line,  an  English 


thought  he  saw  easy  pickings  bounce,  and  merely  lobbed  it  throng’s  rendition  also  dies  of 


and  drove  extravagantly  out- 
side off  stump;  he  edged  and 


Adams  and  Anderton  injury  worries  give  England  pre-Nadal  depression 


to  mid-off. 

Then  Ronnie  Irani  shuffled 
over  too  ter  to  his  second  bah 
and  was  bowled  round  bis 
legs  by  Prasad.  Jaunty  at  Edg- 
baston,  his  batting  crucially 


strangulation  and  total  igno- 
rance of  any  further  lyrics. 
Anyway,  why  a 19th-century 
American  negro  gospel  song? 

You  can  date  exactly  the 
hymn’s  announcement  of  it- 


faiied  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  { seif  on  an  English  sports-field: 


David  Lacey 


TERRY  VENABLES’s 
plans  for  reaching  the 


■ plans  for  reaching  the 
semi-finals  of  the  European 
Championship  by  beating 
Spain  at  Wembley  tomor- 
row are  facing  severe  dis- 
ruption through  injuries 
and  suspension. 


Paul  Ince  is  banned  for 
this  game  and  Tony  Adams 
and  Darren  Anderton  are 
struggling  to  be  fit.  Ander- 


Adams  continues  to  suf-  r eth  Southgate.  Gary  Neville 


for  a reaction  to  the  carti-  and  Sol  Campbell  — who 
Lage  operation  he  under-  have  had  any  sort  of  centre- 


looks  the  more  serious.  The 
Tottenham  player,  who 
missed  the  bulk  of  last  sea- 
son after  a hernia  opera- 
tion. did  not  train 
yesterday. 


went  in  the  new  year.  Scar 
tissue  is  the  problem  and 
Adams  needed  to  rest  the 
knee  before  Tuesday's  i 
match  against  Holland. 

He  should  make  it.  If  not. 


back  experience. 

ton’s  hamstring  injury  ( tissue  is  the  problem  and  [ With  Jamie  Redknapp 
looks  the  more  serious.  The  ] Adams  needed  to  rest  the  recovering  Cram  damaged 


ankle  ligaments,  the  ab- 
sence of  both  Anderton  and 
Ince  would  seriously  dis- 


Venables  would  be  left  with  tnrb  the  balance  of  his  team 


the  Spaniards  are  particu- 
larly strong. 

In  this  situation,  and 
with  David  Platt  already 
lined  up  to  replace  Ince, 
Venables  would  probably 
switch  Steve  McManaman 
to  the  left  and  recall  Steve 
Stone  on  the  right. 


the  moment  here. 


Bird's  Last  Stand,  page  1 5 


to  between  3.30  and  4 o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  fee  third 
Saturday  of  March  1988  at 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,685 

Set  by  Custos 


only  three  players  — Gar- 1 in  a midfield  area  where  | Euro  ao,  page  i a 


Ruddles  County  Riddles. 

No.  8.  Vertical  Robbery 


David  Bloxkan  rim's 

•f  the  bar  caltifttieg  a 

at  his  pile  of  coins  he  moves 

partial  to  a plat  of  Ruddies 

slightly  gontless  look.  He 

if,  offering  a Mger  as  follows 

County  a«d  doesn't  mind 

pleees  a rtaak  of  Sf  pieces  is 

- TM  grvo  yoa  5p  for  every 

playing  the  fwl  ta  fuad  it. 

front  of  kin  as  be  savours  bis 

50p  yoo  can  staad  upright  on 

baa  a habit  of  eaeoaragiag 

plat  af  Ceaety. 

its  side  on  this  bit  of  the  bar" 

vis  if  is  3 real  ale  drinkers  to 

Onto  a likely  prospect  is 

"Easy"  they  say  thinking 

take  part  if  a eiedest  wager. 

ia  raage  ka  aagagei  then  in 

David  mast  ka  a bit  simpla. 

(vbicb  be  eaaally  riaa!) 

apparently  harnless 

However  David  always 

Vfffcee  he's  if  predatory 

ceBVortatiee,  the  veatber,  the 

Walks  away  a winner. 

made  our  Datfid  tikes  up  1 

prise  ef  fish  er  the  latast 

How  dees  he  do  it  (without 

strategic  position  at  the  end 

scandal.  As  saoa  as  they  leok 

shaking  the  bar!)  ? 

-f  pr'iNi 
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□□□□□□□□□  aaanin 
n □ □ □ 
□□□□  □□□QQQntDOH 
E H Q E3  B B Q 
□□□□□□  □□□□□□□ 
_ O B □ o 
□□□□□□□  □□noon 

□ □□  □ m □ q 

□ □□□□QnBBB  EGJQQ 

□ an  o □ m □ a 

□anon  nannoonns 

□ □ b □□ana 
□BBBBBa  nnnnnnn 
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Across 

I 1 Amasses  amphetamine  and 
increases  rate  (7.5) 

S First  sign  of  rubbish 
infuriates  park  officers  (7) 
i 9 Herbert,  actor  and  poet. 
Kalian  (7) 

■*1  Miser  preserves  meat  in  salt 

(4-3) 

12  Lancashire  town  quickly 
associated  with  Norway  f7) 

13  Elegant  image  (5J 

14  What  cross-legged  tailors 
use,  getting  round  lota  of 
directors?  (3-6) 

16  Arranged  to  steal  pudding 

that’s  over  (7,2) 

19  Move  fast,  we  hear,  in  this 
Irvely  dance  (51 

21  One  who's  taken  the  pledge, 
practically  meaningless 
venture  (?) 

23  More  than  one  awakener 
pants,  losing  head  (?) 


gives  proof  of  status  (7) 

25  Scampi  perhaps  can  make 
you  throw  up,  having 
disturbed  test  (7) 

26  Very  short  of  money?  O,  not 
any  meals  will  follow  (2,4,6) 
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attempt  to  make  flaky 
confectionery  (6,6) 

15  PhIBp  carries  parcel  entwined 

with  bit  of  bent  wire  (5-4) 

17  Check  a child,  about  to  push 
one  over  (3,4) 

18  No  work  held  up  after  strike, 
resulting  in  ridicule  (7) 

1 9 Find  fault,  start  to  grouse 
and  thunder  (7) 

20  Ophelia’s  brother  causing 
clique  genuine  upset  (7) 

22  People  who  are  useless 
towards  efforts  to  boost 
sales  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


Down 

1 Swiss  gets  low-down  on 
Welshman  (7) 

2 Treatment  for  illness  caused 
by  party  he  ruined  (?) 

3 Lady  Elsie,  when  confused, 
is  very  tractable  16,3) 

4 Shropshire  lad  nearly  trips 

up,  coming  in  soaking  (5) 

5 A violent  blow  to  spoil  love  (7) 

6 Extortioner,  precise  with  gold 

7 Papers  for  electoral  region  to 
continue  strongly  despite 
opposition  (5.7) 

10  One’s  put  in  a plate  Dad's 


«1  «*M1  338  23a  Cate  coat  39p  per 
I [UT-  *9p  P«  min  at  bH 

other  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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